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Sell the Long Lake Line of Quality Lumber 


You can order in Mixed Cars any assortment of Lumber and 
Lumber Products—Precision Frames, Package or Lineal Trim. 
Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock, Industrial Items, etc. Write today. 


Members National Door Mfrs. Assn. 


LONG LAKE LUMBER CO. spoKAne 
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Give Customers More Value for the Money 
--in Frame Design, Material, Construction 


“In every respect the finest frames we have ever taken into our ware- 
house.” That's what a customer wrote us about Spokane Pine Pre- 
cision Frames. Here are the frames for YOU to handle, Mr. Dealer. 
They will satisfy your customer and make trade for you. Made of 
choicest kiln-dried Idaho White Pine and Ponderosa Pine, by expert 
frame-makers, in a modern factory, on precision machines. Every 
joint is weathertite. Every frame is SQUARE. Weathertite special 
tongue and groove joints between pully stiles, blind stops and cas- 
ings. We can furnish frames with FULL TOXIC TREATMENT, branded 















A CORNER IN OUR 
FRAME FACTORY 


SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTSCO. WASH. 
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SERVICE RECORD 


ON 3 WINDOWS 













To our test roof May 1, 1939 went three stock pine win- 
dows. Two had a 3-minute dip in WOODLIFE. The Third 
was untreated. 

The rains came. Two tornadoes lashed Kalamazoo. Blaz- 
ing sun and humid days. 

Every working day these windows are tested for moisture 
content and condition. It is interesting to see the results 
of weather fluctuation in this record. 

Remember, this is a real life test—not a laboratory test. 
These windows are being subjected to actual weather con- 
ditions. 

If you would like the facts on the record of these windows 
up to this date, we should be glad to give you complete in- 


Protection Products Mfa. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for Years 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 





















THICK - CLEAR 


Miedford 





SUGAR 
PINE 


Mr. Sugar Pine Buyer: The Medford 
Corporation now has ready for ship- 
ment good stocks of SUGAR (Gen- 
uine White) PINE CLEARS, wide 
and thick, of choice quality and care- 
ful manufacture. This lumber is from 
selected timber grown in the famous 
Sugar Pine belt. Firm, strong. light 
in weight, beautiful and bright. it has 
that fineness of grain and softness of 
texture that make it the delight of the 
pattern-maker, the wood-worker and 


ihe builder. 


In addition to Sugar Pine in all 
grades and sizes, we can supply you 
with finest products in California 
Ponderosa Pine. Douglas Fir and 
White Fir. Yard Stock. Cut Stock, 
Lath, Mouldings, Factory Items, 


Member Member 

Western West Coast 
Pine Lumbermen’s 
Assn. Assn, 


Medford Corporation 
MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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@ When the Ford Motor Company 
speaks of truck features, it doesn’t 
mean “gadgets.” Ford features 
are outstanding qualities incor- 
porated in the Ford Truck to 
make it tougher, more rugged, 
more dependable, more econom- 
ical — or to make the unit easier 
to handle and operate, increase 
the driver’s comfort, give added 
protection to the load and con- 
tribute to safety. 
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IF YOURE LOOKING FOR 





Shown here are a few impor- 
tant Ford features for 1940. There 
are many more which you’re in- 
vited to see at your Ford dealer’s. 
Make a note of them. Compare 
them with the features offered in 
other trucks of about the same 
price —or any price. Arrange 
for an “on-the-job” test and see 
what these features mean in per- 
formance and economy before 
you spend another truck dollar. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 














3 V-8 engines. 95, 85 and 60 

hp. The only V-type, eight- 

cylinder truck engines on the 
market today. 





New front springs. Provide 
an additional point of support 
for frame side-emembers. 


Full-floating rear axle. Re- 

lieves the axle shafts of all load 

stresses. Minimizes possibility 
of shaft failure. 


Rugged spindle bolt. Sturdy de- 
sign for extra reliability. Spin- 
dle bolt has 14-in. diameter. 














<q ~TRUCK FEATURES . 
eFRO! 








AMONG THE FORD 
FEATURES FOR 1940 


6 wheelbases, 42 body and 
chassis types. New Sealed-Beam 
Headlamps. New, larger battery 
—more powerful generator. Bat- 
tery Condition Indicator. Worm- 
and-roller steering. Straddle- 
mounted driving pinion — ring 
gear thrust plate. Needle-roller 
bearing universal joints. Fac- 
tory-installed two-speed rear 
axle (at extra cost). Ford Engine 
and Parts Exchange Plan. 








Big hydraulic brakes. 

ally large brake lining area. 

Dependable, built to Ford 
standards of safety. 


Worm and roller steering. 
Minimizes friction and greatly 
increases the ease of handling. 











Unusu- Semi-centrifugal clutch. Pro- 


vides high power-transmitting 
capacity combined with low 
pedal pressure. 


FORD V8 
TRUCKS 


Regulars—One-Tonners— 
34,-Tonners— 
-Cab-Over-Engine 
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This is a Great Country 


SPARROW carried the smoulder- 
ing end of a firecracker to its nest, 
some five years ago, and thereby 
started a community enterprise that has 
received national attention. It happened 
in the unincorporated village of Flat 
Rock, Ohio. The excited efforts to put 
out the fire in the Orphan Home barn, 
which finally succeeded, pointed up 
dramatically that Flat Rock and _ the 
farmers in Thompson Township had no 
organized fire protection, and none in 
nearby cities upon which they could call. 
Clarence Hunsinger had been station 
agent at Flat Rock, where he still lives, 
and when the station was closed he was 
transferred to an interlocking tower in 
the neighboring city of Bellevue. He has 
always been community minded; and this 
fire set him to thinking. The result was 
a series of meetings and an informal 
election to select a Flat Rock Public 
Committee of twelve persons. During 
the five years or so it has been in exist- 
ence it has been able to get for this un- 
incorporated village nearly as much pfib- 
lic service, at little or no extra cost, as 
many cities have. 


But the movement did not stop with 
the village. The township, too, was get- 
ting along without reasonable services. 
Thompson Township is a farming area, 
and Flat Rock is its only village. If a 
village Public Committee was good, why 
not one for the township? Hunsinger, 
of course, was the mainspring. There 
are at least two ways of getting commu- 
nity work done. One is to bring political 
pressure to bear upon county and State 
authorities and to have the work done at 
public expense and under public direc- 
tion. This adds to taxes and creates op- 
position among the tax-conscious ; and it 
overlooks the great creative drive that 
can be worked up among people to un- 
derstand what is needed, and, so far as 
possible, to do it themselves. Hun- 
singer wanted to follow this second way 
of self help. He reasoned that the right 
method was to make use of local leaders 
in other enterprises; pastors of churches, 
superintendents of Sunday schools, the 
president of the Council of Catholic Men, 
the president of the Township Board of 
Trustees, the superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools, the presidents of the Board of 
Education, of the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation and of the Farmers’ Institute, 
the chairman of the Farm Bureau, the 
director of vocational agriculture, leaders 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, representative 
farmers, and so on. A council including 
such people would be small enough to 
work and large enough to represent every 
part of the life of the township. 

It. was important, too, to get all these 


groups interested and informed and to 
make it clear that the project had defi- 
nite and practical objectives. A series of 
meetings and of elections did all this. 

The Council which resulted has much 
to its credit. Remembering the fire, it 
first sold fire extinguishers at cost and 
then induced the township trustees to 
make a contract with the Bellevue fire 
department. Later, three other town- 
ships joined in the general movement and 
got State- law changed so that two or 
more townships could enter into con- 
tracts and own fire-fighting apparatus. 

There is a four-township fair, a recrea- 
tional program, a community auction, co- 
operative hospital service through a 
Bellevue hospital, snow removal from 
country roads and a library service. The 
State was already providing library 
funds, but no one seemed to know it; and 
the unused funds went back to the State 
treasury. Now the Bellevue library gives 
out cards to the country people and main- 
tains four branches in the township area. 
Police protection was arranged through 
the State highway patrol. Other proj- 
ects are Red Cross training classes in 
first aid, building a road to Flat Rock, a 
parking lot for farmers in Bellevue, an 
address list of farm homes, landscaping 
of school grounds, township signs and 
some scores of other things. 

Not the least important aspect of these 
efforts is the fact that they emerge from 
practical understanding and popular ef- 
fort. Until needs were definitely recog- 
nized, nothing was done. The Council 
initiates or investigates proposals; and 
when a project is approved it is usually 
given into the hands of a committee of 
one person. Usually proposals are at the 
beginning quietly mentioned in the com- 
munity, without argument or urging, to 
determine the reaction. Americans have 
developed sales resistance to all public 
ideas and, if pushed too fast, will turn 
them down. The approved projects are 
listed and checked often to keep them go- 
ing. With the good fortune of intelligent 
leadership, this country community is do- 
ing amazing things of a practical kind for 
its own benefit. It started at the grass 
roots and is providing its own power. 

os = 


There’s more to advertising than get- 
ting attention for your story. Adolf, the 
Furore, got world-wide coverage for his 
story, after he’d burgled Austria, that he 
wanted no more territory. He got it 
again after that second-story job in 
Czechoslovakia and again after he’d 
taken all of Poland except the names he 
couldn’t pronounce. But the result, they 
say, is a rather serious sales resistance 
among the customers. 
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iene and Christmas 
Tm New Year’s bring storms of 
activity to the village of Wellman, 
Iowa, which claims the title of “Turkey 
Capital of the United States.” These 
holidays are the high spots of the Well- 
man business year, but promotion on the 
part of the leaders has spread the turkey 
market through the seasons. Sixteen 
years ago, Wellman was just another little 
town. Then a local man, A. C. Ginge- 
rich, went into action with practical 
science, a small amount of capital, infi- 
nite energy and an odd kind of co-opera- 
tive in which he takes most of the risks. 
Turkey raising is no easy business; sub- 
ject to queer bird psychology and even 
queerer bird diseases. Mr. Gingerich has 
mastered these things. The birds are 
hatched in his huge incubators, sold to 
selected raisers, watched through the sea- 
son by his experts, bought back at ma- 
turity, dressed and marketed under a 
distinctive brand. This year the Well- 
man project is producing more than 600,- 
000 premium birds which will bring well 
over $2,000,000. During the rush season 
more than half the town’s population is 
employed in getting these 400 carloads of 
birds ready for market. 


* * X* 


MERICAN business men are noted 
A for their versatility. They start 

from where they are and sell the 
goods the customers want. 

Druggists are supposed to have really 
too much enthusiasm; and their neigh- 
bor merchants sometimes wish they were 
not so enterprising in so many directions. 
At the moment, we are reading a drug 
store’s advertisement: China water pitch- 
ers, lawn chairs, ant traps, shoe laces, 
electric mixers, canvas gloves, bamboo 
lawn rakes (a child can use them, but 
will he?), coffee makers, shoe polish, 
card tables, bill folds, score cards and 
tallies, fresh batteries, school globes, 
false teeth glue, facial tissues, pancake 
turners, baby foods, dog foods, laundry 
soap, lighter fluid, mirrors, books of 
matches, aprons, pipe tobacco, nail files, 
alarm clocks (don’t wake up yet), com- 
pacts, vegetable brushes, waxed paper, 
fly swatters, window cleaner, jar rub- 
bers; not to mention bug death, drain 
solvent and assorted sandwiches. 

The druggists spread _ themselves 
pretty thin; but their experience  indi- 
cates that customers buy what they want, 
where it is displayed in a remindful way. 
Time was when the average lumberman 
scorned anything that did not come from 
saw or planer. But no longer. If he 
doesn’t imitate the druggist, he does help 
the customer put together building needs 
with the advice of a building expert. 
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Unit Selling Plan Can Be 
Adapted to 
Dealer’s Needs 


HE IDEA of unit or package sales, 
7 in one form or another, seems to 
be much on the retail mind. Of 
course it’s an old idea; old as contracting. 
Not all dealers are making use of it, and 
not all of them should; for package sales 
do their stuff only when the local sign is 
right. And, like the airplane, this ve- 
hicle takes some learning to drive. It’s 
been known to go into tail spins, which 
never do the pilot’s composure any good. 
It is when the customers get indiffer- 
ent or when the competition starts a 
Blitzkrieg in the neighborhood that the 
idea of a completed price begins to look 
like a possible way out, Some yards 
have been known to try it as a way of 
going crafty and getting unfairly high 
prices; but this is unusual and doesn’t 
work for long. Much more often it is 
an addition of useful service for the pur- 
pose of getting an honest price. A dealer 
of our acquaintance suffered much and 
long from the sharp pencils of the com- 
petition at home and abroad, the latter 
at the hands of an outfit a hundred miles 
away afflicted by a hyperthyroid truck 
fleet. To make a test case he asked a 
friend who is a big-time city estimator 
to help him work out the lumber, mason 
material and hardware for a $6,000 house. 
He made a bid that included $79 in 
profit; and he lost the job by $74. He 
is now selling on the unit basis. 

The method can be elaborate or simple. 
It can include registered architects, high- 
power estimators, building superinten- 
dent, foremen, gangs of mechanics, de- 
partments of plumbing, heating and elec- 
trical. appliances and the yard’s own 
financing plan. It seldom does go this 
elaborate, or anywhere near it. The dan- 
ger of getting all fanned out with over- 
head in a time of uneven or declining 
volume is too obvious. The average yard, 
entering the unit-price field, will have a 
draftsman capable of drawing average 
plans and of altering stock plans. Some- 
times it is an office man with subsidiary 
duties, or it may be the manager himself. 
The owner and not the yard acts as gen- 
eral contractor; but the yard solicits and 
assembles bids for labor and for the ma- 
terials it does not handle. The dealer 
finds any necessary loan for the owner 
and may handle the money and pay all 
the bills. This means extra work; but 
it means also that the dealer will get 
paid. This systematic handling makes 
sure that the job really is financed in ad- 
vance; and it cuts out that dull moment 
when the owner, with a studied vacancy 
of eye, remarks, “Sorry, but the carpen- 
ter work cost more than I expected. so 
I guess you'll have to wait on me a 
while.” 
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The power of the method lies of course 
in satisfying the owner’s desire to know 
in advance what his building will cost. 
It’s the only price figure that means a 
thing to him. Lumber priced by the 
thousand feet or labor priced by the hour 
leaves him in the dark, and may even 
make him malicious. The method means 
more work for the dealer, more chances 
of error, more exact estimating and the 
danger of an exaggerated overhead. If 
he has satisfactory contractors and satis- 
factory trade conditions, he'll probably 
not try it. If he doesn’t have good con- 
tractors, and if the competition has a 
weakness for jumping off of places, it’s 
worth considering. 


Mens's An Idea: The 
“Mother-in- law” 


House 
T is AGE-OLD mother-in-law prob- 


lem, which has resisted all ordinary 

methods of arbitration and media- 
tion, now can be attacked with hammer 
and saw, wielded by skillful hands, under 
a program plotted by experts. By it, 
families can get away from Mother-in- 
law, she can get away from them, and 
rule her own roost ; she can be out of the 
path of the son-in-law and still near her 
own daughter, or vice versa; she won’t 
“kibitz” on the younger generation’s 
bridge game, and she can have her cro- 
nies gather at her own hearth in a house 
now announced as available to those even 
of small or moderate means. 

It’s a “Mother-in-law House,” de- 
signed for a specific purpose. Created 
by Architect William Hamby for Mc- 
Call’s, it has been accepted into the port- 
folio of home designs under the Federal 
Home Building Service Plan, which pro- 
vides both for adequate alteration of the 
design to suit family needs, site and 
neighborhood, and supervision of con- 
struction to see that the home seeker gets 
just what he’s after. 

If Dad wants rest, if Mother wants 
sunshine, and a pair of future railroad 
kings want to build a world of tomorrow 
with their own hammers, while all 
Mother-in-law wants to do is feel cozy, 
they all can be satisfied at a price rang- 
ing from $4,500 to $5,500, depending on 
construction costs in the various parts of 
the country. The provisions for Mother, 
Father and the children are supposed to 
be included in most homes, but Architect 
Hamby gets the credit for taking care of 
Mother-in-law. The , “Mother-in-law 
House” embodies one of the purposes of 
the Federal Home Building Service Plan, 
sponsored by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Washington, D. C., to aid 
all home-financing institutions. It es- 
says solution of the specific problem of 
providing homes “suited to family re- 
quirements.” 
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Readers Back Up 
Picture-Plea For Garages 
to Save Cars 


HEN WE reproduced on front 

page of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 

MAN of Oct. 7 a photograph of 

several snow-covered automobiles parked 

at the curb, as a reminder to lumber deal- 

ers to “sell garages now,” we hardly ex- 

pected that a reaction would come from 

sunny California. Jmmediately, however, 

a Los Angeles reader, Arthur E. Twohy, 

requested a print of the photograph, with 

the comment: “Snow-covered autos 

would ‘be something’ in southern Cali- 
fornia.” 

By way of explaining his interest in 
the picture, Mr. Twohy enclosed a copy 
of one of the most extraordinary and in- 
teresting little publications we have seen 
in a long time. Entitled “The Horse- 
less Carriage Club Gazette,” it is the or- 
gan of the Horseless Carriage Club, in 
which Mr. Twohy apparently is a mov- 
ing spirit. The purpose of the club is 
stated to be: “To assist in the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of motor vehicles 
of historical value,” and to collect and 
preserve other source material related to 
the automotive industry. 

From that take-off the little paper ram- 
bles off into many fields, all related, how- 
ever, to the main interest of automobiles 
of early vintage. For instance, we didn’t 
know (did vou?) that the insignia and 
emblems affixed to the early automobiles 
are now “collectors’ items.’ So for that 
matter are other parts of early cars, such 
as coils, lamps, clocks, spark plugs and 
horns. 

All that, however, is no argument for 
letting cars age prematurely by expos- 
ure to the elements; which leads us to 
briefly mention another reaction from the 
same AMERICAN LUMBERMAN front page 
—this coming from Reitsch Bros. Co., re- 
tail lumber. dealer, Rockford, IIl., and 
enclosing a newspaper clipping of that 
firm’s recent advertisement in which the 
illustration and argument of the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN cover were featured, 
with text under the cut reading: 

“B-r-r-r, wouldn’t you hate to find 
your car like this some cold morning? 
Well, it won’t happen if you have a good 
garage to put it in. Your savings in 
trade-in value alone will go a long way 
toward paying for one. A well-built ga- 
rage keeps your car about 15 degrees 
warmer than when left standing outside, 
etc. etc.” 

Thus the purpose which the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN had in mind in re- 
producing the photograph of a row of 
snow-bound automobiles—that of en- 
couraging the building of garages—is be- 
ing given greater momentum and effec- 
tiveness by readers of the paper. . 
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New Small-Home Loan 
Plan Opens Big Market 


WasHIncTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—Assur- 
ances have been received from FHA that 
the plan to have the RFC take over mort- 
gages on Class 3, Title I homes costing 
up to $2,500 is going through. Latest in- 
formation was that a still further amend- 
ment to the new regulations is to be an- 
nounced at the same time the public is 
formally advised that RFC will purchase 
this type of mortgages. FHA apparently 
wanted RFC to assume all the risk in all 
directions, and the RFC was not disposed 
to go quite that far. They seem to have 
finally agreed upon a formula. Dealers, 
builders, lending institutions and others 
all join in the chorus that purchase of 
these mortgages by RFC would be the 
greatest single development in the private 
residential building field since F. D. R. 
started establishing his myriad of agen- 
cies back in 1933. 

As to the possibilities of developing 
new business in $2,500 homes with FHA 
Class 3, Title I loans, the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in a re- 
cent bulletin to members, said: 

“We all realize that a very substantial volume 
of business will be released, as soon as lending 
institutions begin making commitments on 
Class 3, Title I loans in sizable volume. This 


field is potentially the largest for new business, 
in view of advancing prices, and it is a market 


which can well be developed by the retail lum- , 
ber industry because of the fact that the prod- | 


ucts we market are so suitable to this type of 
structure. As soon as a few lending institu- 
tions are persuaded to take this business, it is 
very likely that others will pursue a similar 
course. In our own interest, it is desirable for 
us to take the necessary steps to arouse interest 
locally on the part of our banks, and other 
financing institutions, and show them that this 
type of business is desirable for them. 

“Why not contact the officials of your lend- 
ing institution emphasizing the following six 
points in reference to the liberalized amend- 
ment ?— 


“1. The amended. regulations effective Sept. 
25 were adopted solely to make Class 3 Title I 
financing more attractive to lending institutions. 


“2. It is not necessary for the lending institu- 
tion, in order to obtain the Government’s insur- 
ance to make these loans on the extreme terms 
of the regulations under which they are insur- 
able. For example, the Government will in- 
sure them to a maximum loan of $2,500 on as 
little as 5 percent down payment or equity plan. 
and for a maximum period of fifteen years and 
five months. If the lending institution, how- 
ever, for its additional security, prefers to re- 
quire a 20 or 25 percent down payment, and to 
confine the complete amortization to ten or 
twelve vears, the Federal insurarice would still 
be available. 


“3. Provision is made for the administrator 
to credit to the insurance reserve of the lending 
institution the net amount realized from the 
sale of property acquired through foreclosure. 
To illustrate, if a $2,500 house is forcelosed and 
title delivered to FHA, and FHA realizes 
$2,000 from the sale of the property, this 
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amount would be credited to the reserve of the 
financing institution. This will keep the bank’s 
reserve as high as possible, and provide a 
greater safety factor. 


“4. The lending institution must satisfy itself 
that the structure actually has been completed, 
but it may rely upon the signed certificate of 
the builder and borrower that it has been com- 
pleted in accordance with plans and specifica- 
ions. 


“5. Prior credit approval of the administra- 
tor is no longer required for Class 3 loans. 


“6. Lending institutions can release the orig- 
inal maker of a loan, and substitute an eligible 
purchaser of the new home as a primary obli- 
gator for the payments.” 


The Northeastern quotes one of its 
members who has had experience in the 
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Re-discounting of 
Mortgages to Provide 
Ample Financing 


use of this type of financing, as follows: 


“There is a vast opportunity for the building 
industry in the small homes field. It is here 
now, and merely awaits our further develop- 
ment. The business is sound, as has been pretty 
well demonstrated by experience during the past 
several years. There is a ready market for 
small homes for local people, as soon as ample 
financing becomes available. Title II has not 
been of any help to this class of people in es- 
tablishing a home of their own. 


“As the opportunity is made available for 
financing, small homes will be built through- 
out the country in greatly increasing number, I 
firmly believe. Can you think of any under- 
taking which would stimulate sound or healthier 
business conditions? What is it worth to us 
as a people to establish a larger percentage of 
satisfied and contented home owners ?” 


Book of Pictures and House Plans to 
Aid Sale of Small Homes 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl., 
announces its 1940 book of house plans. These 
plans are reproductions of those appearing 
throughout the year in the regular issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Photographs of 
all houses in the book are reproduced in four 
attractive colors with general floor plan ac- 


companying the photograph on the same page. 
Designed to enable the prospective home 
builder to visualize his proposed house as it 
will appear when completed, this 36 page book- 
let containing 32 actual photographs of homes, 
with plans, is offered to lumber dealers as an 
aid in securing prospects and in selling more 
houses. Any recognized lumber. dealer will be 


sent a sample copy of. this booklet free upon _ 


request. For distribution to prospects the book- 
lets are available in lots of 100. at 20 cents 
each; 300 at 19 cents each; 500 at 18 cents 


each, and 1000 books at 17 cents each. Name 
card on the back of these books will be left 
blank and if desired firm name, local address, 
phone and one line of copy will be printed 
on the back covers for 2 cents per book. Com- 
plete working drawings, lists of material and 
specifications are available at $3.50 per plan. 





15 percent discount is given on orders for 3 
or more sets. To enable dealers. to follow-up 
the distribution of the books with local adver- 
tising a cut service is maintained. An electro- 
type of elevations, 4-inches wide, 85 line screen, 
is available at $2.75; an electrotype of floor 
plans, 2-inches wide is $1.50. A complete set 
of material lists for all plans in the book also 
can be obtained for $1.50. Quantity produc- 
tion alone allows this offer to be made in 
connection with the house plans contained in 
the booklet “Modest Cost Small Homes.” 
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When She Answers the ‘Phone 


--You Get 


(Continued from Front Page ) 


Someone calls your yard on the ’phone. 
What is the thought uppermost in his 
mind? His business, of course. He is 
thinking only about that. Does it annoy 
him when someone answers the ’phone 
with an indifferent “hello” that leaves 
him dangling on the other end of the 
wire wondering whether he is talking 
with the right company, or whether he 
has his listener’s full interest and atten- 
tion? It does! 

Dessie Turner, therefore, who for 
nine years has been the all-around office 
girl and telephone voice of the Cellar 
Lumber Co., Westerville, Ohio, covered 
that point first. She demonstrated the 
proper way to respond to a call when the 
‘phone rang. 

“Cellar Lumber Company,” she stated 
distinctly, only the statement wasn’t flat. 
A note of interest and friendly anticipa- 
tion was evident in her voice. It hap- 
pened to be someone asking for the man- 
ager, Don P. Miller. 

“Why, Mr. Thompson,” she said, rec- 
ognizing the speaker’s voice and ac- 
knowledging him by name, “Mr. Miller 
left the office this afternoon. I don’t be- 
lieve he will be back. Is there something 
I can do?” 

Apparently there wasn’t anything she 
could do except to make a note of the 
call for Mr. Miller. 

As she hung up she said, “Of course, 
I don’t say I do it right, or that anyone 
can always do it right, but as you were 
saying, the first impression made by the 
voice answering a call undoubtedly in- 
fluences any sale that might result. 
There is, of course, no greater flattery 
than instantly recognizing an old custo- 





"That's right. We'll have it there at 
nine in the morning" 


de Onder 


mer by his voice. It seems many even 
expect you to know who they are the 
minute you pick up the ‘phone. They’re 
piqued if you fail to recognize them. 
“There are,” she continued, “really 
about four kinds of ’phone calls: the per- 
sonal call, such as the one I just an- 





"Oh, hello, Mr. Brown. — Yes, of 


course, | remember.—Fine" 





"15 number 2's and 5 number I's. 
What about nails, Mr. Brown?" 


swered; then there’s the customer who 
knows exactly what he wants, hasn’t time 
to hardly give you his name—just rattles 
off the order and lets you catch it if you 
can. To take that kind of an order over 
the "phone, a girl has to be familiar with 
the general terms in use. She almost has 
to know something about the work that’s 
being done in order to understand what’s 
being said. 

“The third type of call comes from 


someone who isn’t sure just what he 


wants. He’s got an idea, but he really 
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peions amber’ 


"Cellar Lumber Company" 
wants you to advise with him. If you 
don’t, or can’t, then the chances are he'll 
go somewhere else where he can get the 
kind of advice he wants. 

“To answer this type of prospective 
customer at all intelligently, the office 
girl must know the standard widths and 
lengths; the grades of lumber; what the 
general practical uses of the various 
grades are; and of course, the prices. 
Suppose it’s a carpenter on the phone: 
if he’s building a cupboard for his cus- 
tomer, the price he has in mind that will 
enable him to make a profit may not be 
high enough to buy lumber suitable for 
that cupboard at all. Then it’s the job 
of the girl on the telephone to either sell 
him better lumber than he had planned 
on, or to get him down to the yard where 
he can see the difference. Then the boys 
in the yard will sell him. 

“Getting the prospective customer into 
the yard is the chief problem with the 
fourth type of caller. He or she is really 
after information. No complete plan has 
been formed. If you can get that pros- 
pect into the yard, it may be possible to 
build up a sale of a house—if that’s what 
is wanted. In the event the customer is 
a woman, the girl in the office or show 
room can sometimes suggest something, 
like pictures of built-in kitchens, -discus- 
sions. of closet space and household ar- 
rangements that will. arouse keener in- 
terest in a new home. 


“Tt is doubly important here to get cus- 
tomers into the yard, for we carry fine 
grades of lumber, and the difference be- 
tween good lumber and bad is imme- 
diately apparent when the customer sees 
it.” 

Isn’t there a fifth type. of ‘phone caller, 
Dessie- Turner was asked; what about 
complaints? What do you. do when the 
irate customer wants to know why he 
was billed so high? 

“That, of course, does happen. Usu- 
ally we give the customer every oppor- 
tunity to talk. That gets his complaint 
out of his system. Then we show him 
the difference between what he bought 
and; the cheaper product at the price he 
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thought he ought to pay. Sometimes 
we adjust the bill a trifle just to maintain 
the customer’s good will. 

“In the main, though, reason comes 
to the rescue. Usually the trouble is that 
the customer orders what he thinks is 
the right size, in width or length, only 
to find the delivered piece won’t do the 
work. Many people don’t know that a 
2x4 is not actually 2x4 inches. Some 
people don’t know that in some cases 
they pay more for a sawn board than 
they would for the whole piece. Try as 
we will, these things still come up. One 
contractor claimed we weren’t sending 


Snow Cruiser 


With the U. S. Antarctic Expedition 
led by Admiral Richard E. Byrd will go 
a 75,000 pound snow cruiser. Designed 
by the staff of the Research Foundation 
of Armour Institute of Technology, this 
mechanical behemoth, built at the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant in Chicago, has in its interior 
some 4,000 square feet of plywood. 

Selected for its light weight, structu- 
ral strength and insulating qualities, 
waterproof Super-Harbord plywood of a 
thickness varying from %4 to % inch has 
been used to line the control cabin, living 
quarters, galley, and fuel oil tank bins. 
It is stated that plywood, per pound, has 
a higher tensile strength than steel; that 
it is a natural waterproof barrier, made 
further effective by a coating of reflector 
type metal paint. Waterproof plywood 
was used, not because of rain, but because 
of condensation. Whereas the minimum 
temperature recorded in the Antarctic is 
minus 80 degrees Fahrenheit, it is be- 
lieved that the engine heat passing 
through the steel shell of the cruiser will 
cause a great deal of condensation and 
precipitation of water. 

The control room and living quarters 
have been constructed somewhat like a 
refrigerator, only in this case they have 
been double walled and made air tight 
to keep the cold out instead of in. These 
rooms, lined with plywood, each has 
been made in a separate unit, and each 
box-like insulated unit dropped into the 
steel shell of the cruiser. All the floors 
in the cruiser are of %-inch thick ply- 
wood. 

Within these rooms four men and a 
dog will attempt to keep alive, while en- 
during a trip from the base at Little 
America to the South Pole, a_ three 
months stay at the Pole, and a trip back 
to the base. 

On the back of the cruiser, a five pas- 
senger Beechcraft airplane will be car- 
ried. Both cruiser and airplane are 
equipped as scientific laboratories. The 
cruiser is capable of carrying a year’s 
provisions for four men and fuel for a 
cruising range of 5,000 miles. This 
cruiser, the most complete survey and 
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him enough trim for his windows. When 
we saw how he was sawing it, we under- 
stood. He had too much waste. We 
showed him how we had figured it and 
then he realized, that all along we’d been 
trying to save him money. 

“But regardless of the type of call that 
comes over the ’phone, the main thing is 
to have the customer feel he’s had a very 
satisfactory conversation. We hope that 
after the call is over, he feels that he can 
call us any time again and get the in- 
formation he wants. It’s part of the job 
to give him the interest and attention 
that will keep him coming back.” 


for South Pole 


research unit ever to take the field will 
be loaned the United States Government 
to be used as a cooperative unit with the 
explorative forces. 

One of the reasons for making the trip 
is to record earth tremors and to locate 
epicenters of earthquakes in the South 
Atlantic, South Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans. It is further believed that the 


crew with the cruiser will be able to lo- 
cate the South Pole to within six hundred 
feet, at which time, from that point, it 
would take only twenty minutes for 





The Snow Cruiser surrounded by a crowd in 
Chicago, just before it started on its 
"shakedown" trip across country to Boston 
where it will be shipped to Little America 
and then travel under its own power to the 
South Pole. Plywood helps to make it pos- 
sible for the crew to live through the sub- 
zero temperatures that will be encountered 
on the trip to the pole 


Right: The prefabricated waterproof ply- 
wood control cabin being lowered into 
place in the snow cruiser during construction 
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Represents Province at 


Dominion Capital 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 28.—While British 
Columbia is expected to make an important 
industrial contribution to Canada’s war effort, 
the long distance between Ottawa and the Pa- 
cific Coast has made it necessary for this 
Province to establish its own liaison office in 
the Dominion capital. W. Lloyd Craig, who 
has been acting as commissioner of industries 
and tourist travel, has been assigned to the 
job. He has already reached Ottawa with 
Hugh Dalton, secretary of the British Columbia 
division Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Uses Plywood 


them to go around the world. 

In a bulletin issued by the Research 
Foundation of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology it is stated that geological investi- 
gations, and ice pressure, flow, and va- 
riations of temperature studies will be 
made. Biological, zoological, and medi- 
cal researches, oceanography, and me- 
teorological investigations will also be 
carried on. The snow cruiser will be the 
main unit used by the government in 
staking South Polar claims and in mak- 
ing scientific explorations. 
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Woodworking Equipment 


Saves Money and Creates Business 


That woodworking equipment was of 
vital importance to lumber yard manag- 
ers was Clearly evidenced by several ap- 
plications of saws and planers witnessed 
on a trip through Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Particularly striking was the use 
W. H. Behrens, manager of the Luana 
Lumber Company, Luana, Ia., made of 
his woodworking shop. His small lum- 
ber yard, practically encircled by lumber 
yards in nearby towns, undoubtedly 
would be smothered out of business were 
it not for Mr. Behrens’ ingenuity and 
skill in his woodworking shop. Farmers 
from the far side of the Monona and 
Postville lumber yards come to him to 
make wagon beds, hay racks, feeders, hog 
houses and troughs, wagon tongues and 
all manner of small fabricated buildings 
used on farms. 

“Ten per cent of the lumber in this 
yard goes through the shop,” said Mr. 
Behrens. “For some reason I have not 
had much success with pre-cut products, 
but my customers do come to me for the 
finished articles. In fact, I keep a stock 
of troughs and feeders of various kinds 
made up on hand.” 


Equipment Pays for Itself in 3 Years 


In Cuba City, Wisconsin, R. D. Eu- 
stace, who with his brother, A. J. Eu- 
stace, owns the Eustace Lumber Com- 
pany, forwarded the opinion that his 
woodworking machine had more than 
paid for itself in three years. 

“Our equipment definitely represents 
a saving to our lumber yard because it 
enables us to buy random widths and 
lengths which we can saw into proper 
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sizes as they are called for. In addition 
we get rid of a lot of odds and ends 
which otherwise would be charged off as 
waste. Our yard caters to a farming 
trade and the equipment helps the farm- 
ers and makes for a friendlier feeling.” 


Shop Earns Good Will of Contractors 


The Eclipse Lumber Company, Wau- 
kon, Iowa, recently built and equipped 
a new woodworking shop as an aid to 
earning the good will of the local con- 
tractors. A new saw and planer enable 
a contractor or one of his carpenters to 
shape lumber into any form desired right 
at the yard. In addition the lumber com- 
pany fabricates 8x10-foot brooder houses 
with a ventilator, three windows and a 
door. The house is 6-foot high in the 
front and 4-foot high in the rear and is 
covered with tar paper siding. There 
has been a worthwhile profit made on 
these brooder houses. R. L. Senneff, 
manager of the Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany, also keeps a floor sander on hand 
which he rents to contractors for their 
convenience at a rate of 50 cents an hour, 
actual use. 

The Rushford, Minn., Botsford Lum- 
ber Company, managed by Clarence 
Reishus, had a very interesting wood- 
working shop. It was larger than one 
ordinarily encountered in a lumber yard 
and contained machinery for doing prac- 
tically anything that would be called for 
in a cabinet or furniture factory. It had 
been an independent woodworking shop 
which was bought out by the lumber com- 
pany in 1929. John Ferguson, assistant 
manager, explained that they kept this 
shop to turn out rush orders of any pre- 


fabricated pieces that were needed. 

At the time the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative was present a local 
contractor was busy trimming lumber so 
the edges could be perfectly joined; an 
altar railing for a church was being fitted 
together and a chair for a pulpit had just 
been completed. 

“The minister over in Spring Valley,” 
said Mr. Ferguson, “wants to finish that 
chair himself. Therefore we have not 
attempted to stain or varnish it. He has 
the time and interest, though not the 
money, to complete the job.” 

Farmers from the surrounding country 
bring their work to the shop; even the 
blacksmith brings work he is not equipped 
to handle. For the Botsford Lumber 
Company the investment in woodwork- 
ing equipment has proved a profitable 
venture. 


Pre-Fabricates Anything Needed 


In Boscobel, Wisconsin, the Oman 
Lumber Company, owned and operated 
by Mrs. Carl Oman and Esther Oman, is 
the gathering place for the farmers ; head- 
quarters for lumber, farm machinery and 
also for almost anything fabricated from 
wood. Their woodworking shop turns 
out hog houses, brooders, and just re- 
cently a $400 pickle sorter. For a $4500 
house just completed they used their 
equipment to pre-cut some of the lumber 
for the building. 

The president of the Owen King Lum- 
ber Company, T. P. King, of Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, stated that his up-to-date 
woodworking shop was used chiefly for 
making brooder houses. He used up 
odds and ends. Mr. King said that in 





Some of the woodworking equipment viewed in lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota lumber yards. Left: power saw, Oman Lumber Co., 
Boscobel, Wis., used in making brooder houses, etc.; Center: Botsford Lumber Co., Rushford, Minn., equipment capable of turning 
out cabinet work and furniture; Right: Waukon, la., Eclipse Lumber Co., whose equipment builds good will with local contractors 
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Cy ee rZ sents 


Left: R. D. Eustace, Eustace Lumber Co., Cuba City, Wis., whose equipment paid for itself in less than three years. On his left is 
customer Clifford McReynolds; Center and Right: Some of the products from W. H. Behrens’ woodworking shop, Luana Lumber 
Co., Luana, la. His equipment really builds his business 


his yard they were perfectly willing to 
sell lumber either pre-cut or in the form 
of fabricated items or to be worked up 
after being sold. 


Requirements of Woodworking Shop Vary 


In each case where a woodworking 
shop was a part of the lumber yard, the 
manager was asked what he thought were 
the essential pieces of equipment for 


either fabricating or pre-cutting, Although 
the woodworking shops visited varied 
from a single saw to a complete line of 
equipment including drill presses, joint- 
ers, sanders and planers, all agreed that 
the most essential requirements would be 
fulfilled by equipment capable of cutting, 
mortising, and beveling; planing and 
possibly, drilling. While a drill press 
was not absolutely essential all agreed 


that it would be very handy in a lum- 
ber yard woodworking shop. Inasmuch 
as there is a tendency, particularly in 
small towns, for the lumber dealer to fit 
his business to the needs of the commu- 
nity, there are undoubtedly many oppor- 
tunities being overlooked that could be 
developed through the proper use of 
woodworking equipment in the lumber 
yard. 





Convenience for Farm Home 
Results from Package Selling 


To find a better package selling job 
than the country home erected a mile and 
a half outside of Durand, IIl., you might 
have to travel a long way. Figured com- 
plete and sold by the manager of the 
Barker Lumber Co., H. D. Thomas, to 
Fred Judd, it is a land mark in more 
ways than one. In the first place a stone 
at the entrance to the farm furnishes the 
information that the Judd Farm has stood 
on that site since 1839 (100 years), and 
in the second place few farms can boast 
such a modern house so far from the 
usual facilities for convenience. 

Protected against heat and cold with 
insulation between ceiling and attic, and 
also between siding and sheeting; roofed 
with asbesios slate roofing; equipped 
with a modern bathroom and shower on 
the first floor and a toilet in the base- 
ment, septic tanks, a 12-foot cistern, a 
coal and wood burning hot air furnace, 
a pressure tank pump to supply water, 
and electric lights operating from a Delco 
system, the home is as snug as any city 
dwelling. Storm windows and screens, 
combination storm doors and sash on the 
porch windows have all been provided. 
The five rooms: two bedrooms, kitchen, 
dining room, living room, and bath have 


been designed and furnished in modern 
style even to venetian blinds at the win- 
dows. The built-in garage is equipped 
with an overhead door. 

The farm of 205 acres was originally 
bought by Fred Judd’s grandfather from 





the government at $1.25 an acre. This 
year when Mr. Judd’s son came with his 
wife to live in the old farm house, the 
father reversed the general procedure by 
building a modern home for himself and 
his wife, leaving the old house to the son 
and daughter-in-law who will gradually 
take over the working of the farm. Mr. 
Thomas, the lumber dealer, and a local 
contractor took full advantage of the 
change to sell the complete job and de- 
livered a modern comfortable home to the 
elder couple who had earned it. 


Left: H. D. Thomas, manager Barker Lumber Co., Durand, Ill., who sold the elder Judds 
the very modern farm house at the right 
















What its 


Discovery in 
Illinois Means to 
» Retail Lumber 
Dealers 


Reports coming out of the rich oil fields in southern Illinois 
have never mentioned what effect the new industry had on 
the businesses of the retail lumber and building materials deal- 
ers in the area, so to get the picture at first hand a representa- 
tive of this publication visited the territory in mid-October, It 
was a stimulating experience to learn something about the oil 
producing industry, and to see that the lumber yards are en- 
joying good times as a result of the “baby” business which al- 
ready has developed into gigantic proportions. 

On first thought, one might not see much connection between 
oil wells and the retail lumber business, but he quickly under- 
stands how dependent the former are on the latter after being 
in the fields for a spell. The major purchases by the oilmen 
from the yards are cement, big timbers, and corrugated steel, 
but lumber, roofing and other items have been bought in con- 
siderable quantities as well. As inevitably happens when boom 
business descends upon an area, other yards have opened in 
the towns near the fields but there appears to have been ample 
trade for all. 

Entering the Illinois oil country from the north one comes 
to his first major field around St. Elmo, where there are about 
800 active wells in a two-mile wide belt stretching fifteen to 
twenty miles northeast to southwest. At the Acme Lumber 
Co., an oil field yard opened in St. Elmo fourteen months 
ago, Manager C. O. Elliott said that there had been a good 
demand for big timbers such as 3x12’s, 10x10’s and 8x10’s 
measuring 24 and 26 feet long. These are used mainly as a 
base for the derricks to stand on during the drilling. Much of 
the company’s stock bears the SPA grademark. 

Workers in the oil sections have come from Oklahoma and 
Texas, and’ have had to be provided with living quarters. For 
the most part the family men who follow the oil fields live in 





Top to bottom—A night view of a southern Illinois oil field 


New home in Salem being built for C. W. Vursell has all quality 
materials and is thoroughly insulated 


The directors of Centralia Real Estate, Inc., who are directing 

building program, are left to right: A. V. Kaney, William Hutter, 

Ben Ober, Secretary-treasurer Frank T. Egan, President D. B. 
Eberts, and Vice President H. R. Bryant 


Popular type of abode for oil field workers in the St. Elmo pool 
is that containing three rooms 
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structures eight feet wide and varying in length from sixteen 
to twenty feet. This size building can be loaded onto a truck 
and transported to another site when the man’s work shifts 
to another location. Twenty houses of this type have had their 
materials supplied by the Acme Lumber Co., and have a fin- 
ished cost to their owners of from $250-$400. Pumpers, super- 
intendents, and gaugers are beginning to build houses costing 
around $2,000 for they are more permanently settled. 

The day the writer reached Centralia, a construction pro- 





Here is the $15,000 residence for the Young family built on the 
farm with royalties 


construction of others. As soon as legal details are settled, 
it is planned to sell citizens stock in Centralia Real Estate, 
Inc., and with the funds raised to proceed with the full con- 
struction program. 


LUMBERMAN ACTIVE IN MOVEMENT 


C. A. Glore, who has operated a retail lumber yard in Cen- 
tralia for many years, is one of the original stockholders in 
the above corporation and believes there will be considerable 












Dwight Young and his family occupied this house on their farm 
until oil was found 
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gram was swinging into action following several months of 
planning. The city is in the center of activities, and as a re- 
sult is in genuine need of many new houses, apartments, an 
hotel, and office buildings. A population increase of about 3,000 
in the past two years necessitates the living quarters, and the 
fact that some of the major oil companies have shown an in- 
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nis terest in locating their regional headquarters in Centralia as- 
7 sures the quick renting of office space. A recent survey re- 
A - 
a- 
It 
oil Two attractive homes built this summer by Mrs. John C. Martin 
= are typical of new Salem construction 
a - 
new building in the city for some time. Mr. Glore’s cement 
— sales in 1938 were about 100 carloads above normal as a 
ail result of the discovery of oil in and around the city. He did 
ng not go after the big-timber business since a local sawmill was 
en in a position to supply needs of the drillers. Materials for 
el, several houses, costing usually from $2,500-$6,000, have gone 
m- from the yard this year, and, with the civic expansion pro- 
om gram under way, it is expected that sales will increase. 
te The Lake Centralia-Salem field, the largest in Illinois, has 
; The last of 292 bags of cement from the C. A. Porter yard in < 
1€s agate 
wn Salem unloaded in oil field at 11:30 p. m. 
- vealed a need for 800 single family residences, 50 apartments, 
ths and a smart, new hotel having 100-125 rooms, The directors 
all of Centralia Real Estate, Inc., the organization behind the ex- 
0’s pansion movement, are shown in an accompanying picture 
a on the site where basements were being dug for the first. two 
~~ houses to be erected under sponsorship of the corporation. The 
} directors intend to sell the houses upon completion, and begin 
ind 
for 
in Puan « FEARNEILEY 
_— worn OnE 
{ c@NTRACIORS © BUILDERS 
lity 
This St. Elmo yard has sold a lot of big timbers and other oil field 
_ needs in past fourteen months 
= been producing more than 200,000 barrels of oil a day this 
; fall. There were nearly 1,400 producing wells in the pool at 
the time of our visit, and each represented an expenditure. of 
00! 


between $10,000 and $15,000. In addition to the hundreds 
The tiny, but very busy, branch yard opened in Keensburg by and hundreds of carloads of cement sold by dealers in Salem, 
Sturman & Fearheiley Lumber Co. of Mt. Carmel Sandoval and Centralia to operators in this vast oil field, quan- 











tities of nails, lumber, sheet steel and paint have been sold. 
Sales volume has increased 500 or 600 percent for some of 
these dealers. 


YARD IS OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


We stopped to see what C. A. Porter in Salem was realiz- 
ing from the oil boom. He had one competitor before the spurt 
came about a year ago, and now has five; the yard formerly 
had five employees, but had 35 on the payroll at the time we 
called; he used to operate two trucks and now runs a fleet of 
eight. The office hasn’t closed its door in over a year, for work 
in the oil fields goes on at night as well as in the daytime and 
orders are constantly coming in. 

New house construction is just getting started in Salem and 
is direly needed. Interested citizens and civic organizations are 
propelling movements to build homes, a hospital, a new bank 
and other structures necessary because of a doubled popula- 
tion. Scores of new dwellings have gone up in the town in 
1939, a few of which are shown on preceding pages. 

The oilmen say that the field is good for many years and are 
not hesitating to spend huge sums of money. One major 
company has expended over $150,000 on good houses for its 
officials, laboratories, warehouse, office building, and roads 
through its leased land. This sum is in addition to the mil- 
lions of dollars it has put into its several hundred wells. 


FIRM OPENS BRANCH IN OIL FIELD 


Leaving the Lake Centralia-Salem field, we drove east to 
Mt. Carmel and Keensburg where production started last July. 
Dealers in this area were found to be enjoying the same kind 


A street of perma- 
nent houses built for 
some of its men by 
one of the larger oil 
companies 
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Twelve all-modern 
homes are in this row 
built on a main high- 
way for its executives 
by a major operator 


of trade as in the other places mentioned. The Sturman & 
Fearheiley Lumber Co. in Mt. Carmel didn’t hesitate when it 
appeared that activities were going to be around Keensburg, 
but immediately established a branch office in the latter village. 
The firm’s business has risen 200 percent since mid-July, ac- 
cording to Grant Sturman, son of W. M. Sturman who founded 
the yard in 1892. About four carloads of lumber are kept at 
the Keensburg branch and cement is shipped directly to it. 
Other goods sold through that office by Donald Dougias, its 
manager, are trucked down from the Mt. Carmel yard. 

Thirty-five work shanties have been sold to operators by the 
lumber dealer at prices ranging from $75-$100. They are 
made on the site, or in the yard and trucked to their destina- 
tion. Measuring from 8x10 to 8x18 feet, they are made of 
No. 2 car siding, and are easily moved. 

Materials for about 15 new houses have been furnished by 
the Mt. Carmel yard this year. The city’s growth has been 
rapid since Jan. 1, and residential units are as badly needed 
as in other centers discussed. Mr. Sturman told of two four- 
room houses and a five-room one finished in August for oil 
company employees. A duplex was under construction, and 
had been rented to other men connected with the oil industry. 
Considerable car siding, insulation board, shelving and bin 
lumber has been sold by the yard to eight oil well supply 
houses which remodeled old buildings for use as stores. — 

Farmers in the oil country, who are receiving sizable royalty 
checks every month, are beginning to spend some of the money 
on improving their buildings with coats of paint, new roofs, 
and modern conveniences. 
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Farm Income Estimated 


WaAsHInNcTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that farmers’ cash inéome, from market- 
ings and Government payments, for the first nine months of 
this year, amounted to $5,441,000,000, compared with $5,357,- 
000,000 for January-September last year. Income fronr farm 
marketings was $4,883,000,000, and was 3 percent smaller than 
the total of $5,024,000,000 for the same months last year. In- 
come from grains, fruits, vegetables and meat animals was 
slightly larger than for January-September last year, whereas 
income from cotton, tobacco and dairy products has been 
smaller. In January-September this year, Government pay- 
ments totaled $558,000,000, compared with $333,000,000 in 
the same months of 1938. With the marked advance in farm 
prices in September and some increase in prospective market- 
ings of farm products, it now appears likely that farm income 
including Government payments in 1939 will total about $8,- 
300,000,000, or about 5 percent higher than was forecast in 
August, and about 3.5 percent higher than in 1938. With the 
improvement in cotton prices and the larger crop in prospect, 


it now appears likely that income from cotton lint and seed in 
1939 will be only slightly smaller than in 1938. Income from 
grains, vegetables and fruits is expected to be larger than a 
year earlier and to offset the declines in income from other 
crops, so that total income from crops will be about the same 
in 1939 as in 1938. Income from meat animals in 1939 may 
be nearly as large as in 1937. Income from dairy products has 
increased much more than seasonally the past two months, but 
is still likely to be somewhat less in 1939 than in 1938. 





To Log Hundred Million Feet 


SHELTON, WAsH., Oct. 28.—Establishment of a logging camp, to open 
up two sections of timber at the head of Oakland Bay, near here, is now 
under way by the Pope & Talbot Co., which has transferred men and 
equipment from its Port Ludlow (Wash.) camp for the operation. Logs 
will be dumped into Oakland Bay at the Kimbel log dump for towing 
to Port Gamble, Wash., where the company has operated a mill since 
1853. More than 100,000,000 feet of timber is included in the stand to 
be logged. An additional 9,000,000 feet of timber is being logged for the 
same company in the Cranberry Lake area, near here, by R. E. Stevens. 
The new Pope & Talbot operation will be logged by Caterpillar. 
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L t Housing Is B to Work 

: OW-COS OUSING IS DOON TO OrkKers 

. There is in Hammond, Ind., an ex- an industrial family earns about $1,300 no plumbing or other so-called modern 

.- periment in low-cost housing that is now a year when things break right; and it’s gadgets; for the idea is that these things 

d well past its experimental stage. Last no easy task to house and feed a family can be added later. In fact a house is 

it spring the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent on this sum. sold at any time after it is inclosed; and 

t. a staff representative to Hammond, to The Hoess brothers, knowing these the cost of finishing it is deducted from 

Is get the facts, and his story, with photo- things from experience, got into the the price. Sales terms are simple. The 
graphs, appeared in our issue of April 22 housing business rather by accident and buyer must be a good moral risk and 

e last (pages 34-35). as a sideline. They look upon it as busi- have a job. If he can pay something 

e It appears that four Hoess brothers, ness and not charity, although they are down, that’s fine; and he pays the re- 

1 members of a family of thirteen children, content with modest earnings. Their spe- mainder by the month at a rate that in- 

of left school after the eighth grade to go cial services consist in methods which cludes six percent interest and pays out 
to work. They now own and operate a_ help the owners to help themselves. A _ in eight or nine years. 

NV machine shop that employs sixty men. house and an acre of land cost $2,600; There are two principal ideas. The 

n Hammond is an industrial suburb of Chi- two years’ income, which social science first is a “growing house,” usually under 

ad cago and has a large population of in- says is the right formula. The house is the owner’s own tools as he can afford 

r- dustrial workers. According to statistics well built of good materials. But it has improvements, and the second is this acre 

vil 

id 

y. 
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“4 With inventory taking time looming up, consid- 


eration of labor and time saving methods is in 
order. Therefore, we present pictures showing 
a “wrinkle” that is used to good advantage in yard 
of the Center Lumber Co., Fennimore, Wis., ob- 
served recently by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
member. G. J. Lewis, manager of the above yard, 
stacks his galvanized roofing sheets “ten in and ten 
out.” Inasmuch as the sheets come in packages of 
ten, it takes no more of the yard man’s time to 
stack every other ten an inch and a half further 
forward than the one directly beneath it. The for- 
ward stacks are clearly visible; and, knowing that 
there is an invisible stack below each of the for- 
ward stacks, Mr. Lewis in taking stock merely 
counts the visible stacks, so the score runs “20, 40, 














jn 


pe 60 etc.” and he never has to lift or move any of the tah yas te bog Cua a en aise 
“ta stock except to count the remaining odd pieces of 
aon the top stack, which can never be more than ten. 
nay In much the same way, counting of the pieces in 
has a stack of lumber is facilitated in the yard of the 
but Otto Fuelling Lumber Co., Monona, Iowa, by using 
white painted stickers between the layers. In tak- 
ing inventory Manager G. A. Tornowske and his 
aids, knowing how many pieces of lumber are be- 
tween each two stickers, merely count the bright 
open white strips, which are visible clear across the yard, 
pee then multiplies by 5, 8 or 10 — the number of 
Logs pieces between stickers—and the total count of the 
wing stack of lumber thus is arrived at at a glance. Paint- 
since ing the stickers and stacking the lumber right the 
nied first time take very little extra time, but save a 
r the ry ¥ 





Pn lot, when time counts most, at inventory period. 
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of ground upon which the family can 
produce food. 

Several striking things have developed. 
Many of these men are machinists but 
knew little about carpentry; never had 
any interest in working around home. 
Now they spend their spare time at this 
work, because they’re working for them- 
selves and the comfort of their families. 

The women, many of them products 
of tenement conditions, have developed 
skill and enthusiasm at raising vegetables 
and flowers, canning and preserving, car- 
ing for chickens and goats and pigs. 
They have gone thrifty in a big way. 
Their families are well fed. Perhaps the 
most striking change is in the children. 

Their parents are getting ahead. The 
low-income family seldom saves money. 
In their desire to put some color into 
colorless lives they spend foolishly. Sav- 
ing isn’t natural to such a family, but 
owning a home in the country offers ob- 
vious chances for improvement that 
means immediate comfort and that also 
represents accumulated savings. 





Lumber Firm Sponsors Softball 


Team With Good Results 


The Baroda Coal & Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Baroda, Mich., this year spon- 
sored and equipped a softball team, com- 
posed of older boys, mostly farmers, and 
has found this a very good advertising 
stunt. The players elect their own man- 
ager and captain, the latter being the 
team’s catcher and a Baroda employee, as 
is also the score keeper. As there is no 
local softball league, the team entered the 
Berrien Springs League, from which 
they emerged as this season’s champions. 
All games were played on a twilight 
schedule. The uniforms are of a very 
bright red with white trimmings, the lo- 
cal school colors. The expense of the 
team this season was about $200, and the 
company considers this money well spent 
for the advertising received. The team, 
which plays under the name “The Ba- 
roda Lumberjacks,” is made up of the 
following members: 

Emil F. Nitz, president, and Charles H. 
Priebe, secretary-treasurer of the Baroda Coal 


& Lumber Co., Baroda, Mich.; Harry Ehlert, 
team scorer; Henry Nitz, Jr., team captain; 


Edwin Zordel, team manager; Herbert Nitz, 
Edward Nitz, Erich Rennhack, Leonard Nitz, 
Leo Rennhack, Max Nitz, William Tollas, Carl 
Nitz, Harry Nitz, Jr., and Alfred Tollas, bat 
boy, all of Baroda, Mich.; Emil H. Nitz, 346 
West Grand River, East Lansing, Mich.; Paul 
Rennhack, Bridgman, Mich.; Harvey Raber, 
Buchanan, Mich. 





Here's a Conveniently 
Arranged Moulding Room 


One of the most orderly and con- 
venient moulding rooms coming to the 
attention of a rambling representative of 





As can be seen, the 
long display rack 
down one side of 
the room, and the 
smaller one at the 
further end, are 
divided into many 
compartments for 
the systematic stor- 
age of mouldings of 
varying lengths 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some 
time is the one at the Tolleston Lumber 
& Coal Co. in Gary, Ind., shown here. 
Even the floor looked as though it had 
been attacked with a stiff scrub brush 
to enhance the appearance of the whole 
room! 

All of the stock stands on end, which 
is regarded as the best method by the 
management. The room is in back of the 
offices and front display quarters, and 
permits quick access by customers inter- 
ested in looking at moulding without 
leaving the building. 





THE SAFE of the Cash Lumber Co., 
Richmond, Ky., has been robbed three 
times within five months. The yeggs 
must like the company’s name. 





On the right is Emil F. Nitz, president of Baroda Lumber Co., and on the left is Chas. 


H. Priebe, secretary-treasurer 
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Selling Fencing by Comparisons 
and Examples 
[This letter, by Gus Nodolf, Nodolf 


Bros., Belmont, Wis., won Second Prize 
($15) in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Fence Merchandising Contest, which 
closed Sept. 20.—Epiror. | 


Our principal method of encouraging 
sales of fencing materials is through com- 
parison, among farmers who are leaders 
in the community. We have concen- 
trated our sales effort on these leading 














farmers for many years until we now 
have a number of them constructing a set 
amount of new fence each year. For ex- 
ample, one of our better customers con- 
structs a mile of new fence of the best 
grade steel posts and wire every year. 
Fortunately for us, several of these farms 
are on highways where the fence is read- 
ily seen. 

When a new customer comes in we 
try to sell him the grade of fencing we 
think will satisfy him. If he objects to 
price we can point out that Farmer X 
(whom he knows well) built a fence of 
this material so many years ago and the 
fence is still giving good service. By 
having these good examples it is also 
easy to point out that last year when 
grain lodged and shelled, Farmer X se- 
cured nearly the value of the fence in 
hog gains on feed that would have been 
wasted, or that one of the reasons that 
Farmer Y had better than average pas- 
ture is that his efficient system of fenc- 
ing allows him to control grazing on his 
jasture. 

By having good examples like this, 
many questions are automatically an- 
swered or the answers can be illustrated 
from actual use. 

What is more important is that these 
farmers we use for examples have been 
successful financially and using them for 
comparative purposes always carries the 
implication that good fencing is an im- 
portant factor in their financial success. 

We find that this type of sales ap- 
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proach is quite successful as we are able 
to show the customers that good fenc- 
ing actually does tend to increase farm- 
ing efficiency and income. We also find 
that encouraging individuals to build 
some new fence every year brings about 
a better customer relationship as it is 
easier to sell high grade fencing materials 
when the total outlay is small than when 
the outlay is large as is the case when 
little new fence is constructed for a num- 
ber of years. 





Chief Functions of Modern 
Store Are to Show and 
Sell Goods 


Admirably does the new home of the 
Burton Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, fulfill the chief func- 
tions of a modern retail store—those re- 
lating to attractive display and efficient 
merchandising of goods— the ordinary 
storage and shelter facilities being taken 
for granted. Stretching for approxi- 
mately 60 feet across the front of the 
one-story structure is a 7-foot high sheet 





Dealer G. H. Nodolf, of Nodolf 


Bros., Belmont, Wis., writes: 


“We surely enjoy the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and we find that our 
employees also take a great deal 
of interest in it.” 





of clear plate glass, through which 
passers-by can observe the interior of the 
large showroom which forms the central 
part of the building. 

On three sides of the showroom are 
wall displays, hung or placed over the 
wood fibre board used as covering for all 
walls and ceilings. The room is planned 
to make each display flexible and open. 
A complete modern kitchen can be set 
up and replaced with a dining or living 
room example with a minimum of time 
and labor. In short, the facilities are 
planned to permit showing from time to 
time the greatest possible variety of 
building materials and accessories. 

Off the main room are offices, drafting 
room, and smaller display rooms. Some 
of these rooms are laid with a dark oak 
block flooring. In the drafting room, red- 
wood plywood is used for walls and ceil- 
ing. 
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Parade Float Tells Public 
"It's Time to Build" 


The City Lumber Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., worked out a whale of a good idea 
for its float entered in the Tercentenary 
Parade held in nearby Fairfield on Sept. 
30. The idea was embodied in the slo- 
gan “It’s Time to Build,” and was fur- 
ther symbolized by a huge artificial log, 
on face of which were 
clock hands made of 
wall board. Same 
material was also 
used for the face, 





Parade float of City 

Lumber Co., Bridge- 

port, Conn., empha- 
sizes an idea 





finished to represent 
grained lumber. The 
smaller log on the 
float also was made 
of wallboard, like- 
wise simulating the end grain. 


On either 
side of the smaller log was a miniature 


model house. The float was built, from 
suggestions supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, by a local man who spe- 
cializes in such work. 





New Office and Store Facilities 
Help to Sell 


FROM local sources we learn that the 
formal opening of the new and modern 
Clay Center Lumber Co. offices and hard- 
ware store at Clay Center, Neb., which 
was held recently, proved very success- 
ful in every respect, with hundreds of 
friends and patrons of this business in- 
stitution calling during the afternoon and 
evening to inspect what is recognized as 
South Central Nebraska’s most ultra- 
modern business place. 

Manager Fred Reed was well pleased 
with the reception given the company on 
opening day and anticipates a fine re- 
sponse by the public in its purchases at 
this well stocked store. 

Featured were fine displays of house- 
hold and kitchen equipment, builders’ 
hardware, paints and home appliances 
which will be carried in regular stock by 
the company. Present during the day 
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were factory representatives of the many 
companies manufacturing the products 
handled by the concern, who demon- 
strated the quality and efficiency of their 
lines. 
x Ok x 

FOR THE convenience of its custom- 
ers the Sanders Lumber Co., of Taunton, 
Mass., has established an attractive new 
office and show room at 36 Weir Street. 





Formal opening was held Oct. 5-7, at 
which time an expert demonstrated the 
latest trend in home decoration and best 
methods of securing the desired effects. 
His services were offered free to resi- 
dents of Taunton and vicinity by the 
Sanders Lumber Co. On display at the 
new show room is a complete line of 
paint and varnish products, as well as 
modern kitchen equipment and other 
cabinet arrangements. The Sanders 
company also has completely modernized 
its main lumber yard, so as to give best 
and quickest service possible. 





Dealers to Enjoy Fun Fest 


Tusa, Oxta., Nov. 1—The third 
annual “Jamat Jamboree” will be held 
Nov. 9 at the Hotel Tulsa, here, at which 
time 200 lumber dealers from all over 
Oklahoma will be guests, with as many 
local lumber and building material deal- 
ers acting as hosts, it has been announced 
by W. E. Palmer, Rounds & Porter 
Lumber Co., who will be chairman. 

The affair is sponsored by the Jamat 
club, made up of jobbers and manufac- 
turers of building materials in Tulsa, and 
the invitation includes all Oklahoma lum- 
ber men, Mr. Palmer stated. 











Front view of new display and sales room of the Burton Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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One thing that makes lumber retailing an interesting business 
is the fact that it is never very rigid. It’s always changing to 
meet new sets of conditions.. When these changes come too 
fast, the retailer may feel like the china in the bull shop. He 
may wish things would stay put long enough so that everybody 
could get acquainted. 

Retailers spend much time, as they should, working out rules 
of the game; rules based upon fairness to manufacturing, trans- 
portation, marketing, fabrication and final ownership. Codes 
of ethics have been useful and still are. It takes capital to build 
a mill, a railroad and a retail yard; and it takes time and back- 
ache to fit these things together so that among them they can 
turn a tree into a house. Pointless changes can cause losses 





Storage display in alley of Greenfield Lumber Co., a con- 
cern with high reputation for orderliness 





for no good purpose. It is only fair that reasonable rules be 
followed in the trade. 

But the rules have to be reasonable, and to be reasonable 
they have to change when basic conditions change. To find 
those that don’t change, you have to get back into morals and 
abstractions and hunt up such things as honesty, the best pol- 
icy. New architectural and engineering processes, new kinds 
of transportation and financing, new materials, new ideas and 
fashions among the cash customers, new fabricating methods 
and new sales methods are always boiling up to put the slub on 
the old ways of getting things done. They’re unpredictable. 
The dealer has to do something. He may argue the trade into 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


believing the new ideas are poor stuff. Sometimes he can get 
the legislature to decide the changes are not in the public in- 
terest and to put a restrictive law on them. Or he can take 
over these things and fit them to his own uses. 

The business of working out new ways to fit new conditions 
is an old story in American industry and commerce. We 





Sales room of Greenfield Lumber Co., Greenfield, Ohio 





sometimes forget, in trying to crack down on an inconvenient 
innovator, what a long road the lumber business has traveled. 

When the pioneer got stuck up and changed from log to 
frame construction, he got himself a whipsaw and cut his own 





boards, with vast labor and poor results. Then he hitched a 
sash saw to a water wheel, found he could cut more than he 
needed, and went into custom sawing for his neighbors. May- 
be he sawed his own logs and sold the rough lumber, and this 
is probably where retailing of lumber got its start. It was 
rough stuff that he sold, and carpenters in those days had a 
job, smoothing boards with jack planes 
and making their own mouldings and 
sash by hand. Maybe you can remem- 
ber an old carpenter who owned a set of 
moulding planes that he didn’t use, but 
who did insist upon plowing his own 
frames by hand. The custom planing 
mill, the stock planing mill, the develop- 
ment of dry kilns, the retreat of stand- 
ing timber from the markets making nec- 
essary a great transportation system and 
eventually an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the appearance of composi- 
tion material and plywood—it’s a 
long story. We can remember dealers 





Greenfield Lumber Co. appeals to 
farm trade with an orderly and well 
displayed stock 
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Buckeye Retailers Consider Unit Sales 


Lumbermen Have Traveled a Long Road of 
Change and Are Not Afraid of Ideas That Look 
Reasonable and Are Aimed at Necessary Ends 


nt 
d. 
to 
vn 


who took real pride in handling nothing that did not come from 
saw or planer. But they’ve quit. Building hardware and mason 
materials practically forced their way into retail yards. Paint 
and other decorative goods followed. Financing is pretty well 
accepted as part of the building trade, to be arranged for the 
buyer by the retailer. Architectural planning has more than a 
toe hold. Lumber retailing once consisted of selling boards 
rough from the saw and air dried after a fashion. Practically 
everything now handled in the yard, except a few items like 
lath, is extensively prefabricated. Some de luxe framing lum- 
ber comes marked like a carpenter’s rule. And now retailers 
are being pushed by the logic of events into at least the edges 
of the construction industry. Some are all the way in. But 
at least the yard has to hitch itself up in some way to see that 
the owner gets competent contracting service. 

The difference between the old saw yard and the present re- 


SERS 








John J. Mertz (left) 
and his son, of 
Greenfield company 








industry what it is. They have to think, and sometimes they 
have to think fast to keep the enthusiasm of the less thoughtful 
from breaking some valuable necks. The current pattern is so 
complicated it is no longer enough for a good idea to Be just a 
good idea. It has to work with a lot of other good ideas. 


The Dealer’s Interest in Package Sales 


The Realm has been hearing in several States about various 
forms of yard contracting. This isn’t new. Yards with con- 
tracting departments or vice versa have been with us for years. 
They haven’t always been among the cherished traditions of 





Portable on display at Greenfield Lumber Co. yard 





the industry. If the new appearance of this old coal-oil circuit 
thriller were just for the purpose of getting wholesale prices 
for a contracting business, that would be a couple of other 
burglars, and we wouldn’t be interested. But if it is an hon- 
est attempt to widen a bottle neck in the highway of service, 
as it seems to be, everybody needs to be interested. 

There may be reasons for the effort. A yard may lose its 
good contractors, through retirement or removal. Or its con- 


la tailing establishment is a long and complicated story of busi- tractors may not be so hot. They may have a weakness for 
he ness change, marked by a thousand examples of planning to guessing low or a passion for building houses like grandpa 
ay- meet conditions as they came up. The most conservative dealer used to make. They may have an instinct for legal larceny, 
his of these days is away over to the left, so far as methods and __ using all the old devices for beating yard prices down to the 
vas materials are concerned, of the most radical business crack-pot point where profits depart for Beulah Land and stay there. 
1a of fifty years ago. It’s a story of experiment and of innovation; They may be such poor salesmen the customers hurry away 
nes and while no sensible man jumps at a 
und change simply because it’s different, he 
>m- needs to walk if not to jump when the 
: of new idea proves in action that it has what 
but it takes. 
wn Over in England, as well as in some 
ing other places, they’re thinking much these 
lop- days about the army. Winston Churchill, 
nd- who seems to have inherited a capacity 
1eC- for spoofing from his American mother, 
and recently took a good natured crack at the 
om- British ideal of a General, “If by chance 
osi- he thinks at all,” Mr. Churchill wrote, 
a “he should not let this leak out, other- 
lers wise confidence would be destroyed.” Of 





course a British General isn’t like that, 
nor are the men who make the lumber 





Warehouse alley of Greenfield Lum- 
ber Co. 
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to buy a new car or visit all the world’s fairs. Buildings of 
size are contracted ; and, if contracting isn’t efficient, the whole 
industry, right back to the big woods, is stymied. If local con- 
tractors are really good, few dealers care to stick their necks 
out by taking on a new business or even part of it. But deal- 
ers do have to see that buildings are sold and built. 


An Ohio Plan for Unit Contracting 


Recently this department called at the yard of the Slagle 
Lumber Co., in Greenfield, Ohio, and learned something about 
the methods used there. Our good friend Arthur Slagle started 
the business back in 1904 with a couple of small buildings on a 
narrow lot. He has seen Greenfield develop from a farmers’ 
town, clustered along historic Paint Creek, to its present po- 
sition as an important industrial center. Just recently the city 
has added to its already impressive list of industries a shoe 
factory employing 500 hands. The coming of this factory gave 
quite a boost both to new construction and to remodeling. 
Being an old town, it has its share of well built but somewhat 
outmoded houses that lend themselves to modernization. 

Back in 1912, Mr. Slagle added Roy E. Starn to his staff— 
something that has been lucky for both of them. We began 
hearing about Starn long before reaching Greenfield; heard 
that he was a good merchandiser, one of the best in the State, 
who had built his merchandising on common sense. Starn has 
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Arthur Slagle, Slagle 

Lumber Co., Green- 

field, Ohio, a con- 

cern that since 1904 

has expanded to 

many times its origi- 
nal size 





worked out his own formula for dealing with the contracting 
problem, fixing up ideas tried in other places and shaping them 
to the needs of Greenfield. 

Slagle and Starn didn’t want to get in over their heads. It 
was a frankly experimental undertaking, so they didn’t com- 
mit themselves to an elaborate service that would mean adding 
to the staff and in other ways increasing the overhead. Such 
expenses have a habit of going right along, whether or not 
volume is enough to carry them comfortably. The yard hired 
no specialized help. Among his other abilities, Starn has a 
good training as a draftsman, so he prepares the drawings. 
Starn helps the owner get his loan, usually through the FHA. 
He prepares the estimates on the lumber and other items the 
yard carries, gets bids for excavation, mason and carpenter la- 
bor, heating, plumbing and wiring. The owner is technically 
the general contractor. 


Works Out to Everybody’s Satisfaction 


Before the work starts, the owner knows what the completed 
job will cost. This total figure means happy landings; takes 
the jitters out of the adventure. Naturally this kind of selling 
is beyond the reach of the distant competitor whose sales tech- 
nique consists of a low price without too much emphasis on 
species or grades, and whose Man Friday is a fleet of trucks 
that stop at nothing. Starn’s general knowledge of all phases 
of building is of high value to the owner in shaping his prelim- 
inary plans. The owner gets the house he’s told in advance 
he’ll get, and he knows the price. The sub-contractors get paid 
according to advance notice, and so does the yard. The Slagle 
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yard handles paint and shelf hardware. Other items not car- 
ried are taken care of in sub-contracts. 

The Slagle family has long been noted in lumber circles, not 
only in Ohio retailing but in lumber manufacture in the South- 
west. Through the years, Mr. Slagle has expanded the Green- 
field yard to many times its original size. Lumber storage is 
arranged on a circuit plan for the efficiency of loading. The 
yard has its own shop and manufactures its own cabinet work. 


Yard’s Orderliness Aids in Merchandising 


John J. Mertz and his son operate the Greenfield Lumber 
Co., an establishment long noted for top order in storing and 
displaying stock. Dealers seem to follow their own instincts in 
regard to orderly yards, and we have to admit that some yards, 
as frowsy as a pack rat’s nest, have made their owners wealthy. 
But the disorder doesn’t help. Stock gets lost; tag ends of 
roofing patterns, odd doors, old blinds, porch posts, special 
patterns of siding and moulding. There are yards with his- 
torical samples of all the stock carried, clear back to the found- 
ing forty years ago. We heard of a yard that lost 4,000 feet 
of 2x4-10’s for five years, stored away “temporarily” in the 
dark end of an unused shop with an accidental camouflage of 
discontinued wood gutter and four-panel doors in front of it. 
This department, as tactfully as possible, has suggested to own- 
ers of such yards that they get the deadheads out into a bull 
pen and sell them for what they’ll bring. This is better than 
nothing and reduces fire hazard. 

But of course it’s better not to let dead stock accumulate; 
and in a yard that is built without dark corners and that is 
kept in order they don’t accumulate. Good yard housekeepers 
are usually good buyers, and a pattern or specialty that doesn’t 
move is closed out and not replaced. 

Mr. Mertz’ orderliness in the warehouse is so good that the 
stock is really a sales display. The same is true in the Green- 
field company’s big sales room. 

Sales, Mr. Mertz says, are better than in 1938, though farm 
trade has been a little down. The 1937 slump stopped farm 
sales, and they haven’t fully recovered. We hear this all around 
the Buckeye State, that farm sales are the minimum of neces- 
sary repair and replacement. We hear now and then of a 
cheerful optimist in the lumber ranks, operating at some dis- 
tance from Greenfield, who will deliver anything anyhere at 
prices that would seem to put him in the field of administering 
outdoor relief. These sales are for cash without return or ex- 
change privileges; but in regard to quality deponent saith not. 
Farmers who sell livestock by the pound and grain by the 
bushel are allergic to these seemingly low prices of lumber. 
Perhaps this has something to do with the farm lumber market. 





September Permits in Principal Cities 


WasuincTon, D. C., Nov. 1—A gain of 20 percent in per- 
mit valuations for new nonresidential buildings over the corre- 
sponding month of last year featured the building-permit reports 
for September, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reported. 
“The gain was caused primarily by increases in the dollar vol- 
ume of factory, public utility, and commercial building,” Miss 
Perkins said. “The value of new residential buildings increased 
3 percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs 
increased 11 percent. The total volume of building construc- 
tion was 10 percent higher than in September, 1938. 

“As compared with August, September permits showed a 
gain of 30 percent in the value of new nonresidential building, 
but decreases of 25 percent and 12 percent occurred in the dol- 
lar volume of new residential building and additions, alterations, 
and repairs, respectively. The fall-off in the dollar volume of 
new residential building was caused primarily by a decrease in 
the value of contracts awarded for U.S.H.A. projects. The 
value of these awards in August was $28,583,000, while in 
September it amounted to only $9,328,000. Total September 
building-permit valuation showed a decrease of 10 percent, as 
compared with August. These data are based on reports to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,049 cities of the United 
States having aggregate population of 59,890,000.” 
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Pays to “Sell Ideas 
Materials, Dealer 


AsToriA, OreE., Nov. 1.—“Buildings themselves are noth- 
ing more than a series of ideas cut out and nailed together, so 
to speak. If you furnish the materials to go into a building, 
why not throw in a few suggestions as to their use? First in 
line is to have your own building fitted up so as to make 
these suggestions. We have never been sorry that we spent 
It has 


considerable money in fixing up these show rooms. 
paid.” 

This is the thought expressed by Leo L. Gorman, vice presi- 
The presi- 


dent of the City Lumber & Supply Co., this city. 





Building materials display room, City Lumber & Supply Co., 
Astoria, Ore., to the left of main supply room 


dent is J. H. Bennett, and S. J. Halsan is secretary. They 
have two places in Astoria. Lumber and the paints, builders’ 
hardware and similar supplies are carried at the retail store 
shown in the accompanying photographs. At the other place 
are carried the heavy building supplies, such as cement, lime, 
brick etc. The retail lumber yard under discussion includes 
a lumber warehouse of unusually substantial construction, it 
having been used as a grocery warehouse at one time. It is 
125 feet long by 50 feet wide, having a main floor, basement 
on track level, and attic. 

Finished lumber, such as flooring and ceiling, and plywood 
are carried in the basement. On the main floor are the kiln-dried 
and air-dried products. Heavy timbers, from 4 by 6 to 12 by 








Flooring, ceiling, etc., in basement, showing arrangement of stock 
and substantial construction of building 
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With 


Finds 


Leo L. Gorman, presi- 

dent City Lumber & 

Supply Co., Astoria, 

Ore., seated at his 
desk 








12, are stored in the yard outside, where there is also an 
ample shingle shed. Port Orford cedar, spruce and fir con- 
stitute the line. A considerable amount is in the form of boat 
lumber, for Astoria is a seaport, as is also Portland, nearly 
100 miles up the Columbia River, so that a large amount of 
ocean and coastwise shipping centers at this point. 

Stock carried in this yard will run from 200,000 to 450,000 
feet, with 350,000 feet a fair average. There is sawmill retail 
competition in the city, but by working strictly with the con- 
tractor, and by cultivating the rural trade, an excellent volume 
of business is maintained, covering both city and farm terri- 
tory. One full time salesman is employed for this work. The 
total personnel in the two places numbers fifteen. 

“The salesman has plenty to do just following leads,’ Mr. 
Gorman said. “It is no coincidence, but almost a rule, that if 
one paint, building or remodeling job starts in a block, or at 
some place in the country, several others are almost sure to 
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Main display room; with office and counter; neat, spotless, and 
suggestive of building ideas 


spring up in no time in that immediate vicinity. There is a 
psychology or something about it that the lumber and building 
supply dealer can turn to good advantage.” 

Turning to the photographs, there are two main rooms in 
front, each with ample show window space. The main room, 
containing the office and counter, has a highly polished, hard- 
wood floor, and the wall and; ceiling finish is Firtex. There 
are, however, large wall panels of knotty pine, also panels 
showing various paint color combinations, giving a far better 
conception of how these colors are going to look on a wall 
than can be obtained by study of a color chart. 


The other room is purely for display purposes, with hard- 
wood floor, real brick fireplace and plastered walls with large 
panels at the end showing plaster stipple work in various tints 
suitable for interior finish. The materials displayed here are 
confined principally to roofing, tile, brick and stucco work. 
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Package Garages 
to Simplify Selling 


One of the easy items for lumber yards to sell this fall—an 
item toward which sales resistance is at a minimum, and for 
which logical sales arguments are so plentiful that the two com- 
bined reduce sales overhead and increase both profit and vol- 
ume—is the small residential garage, sold as a package. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in issues preceding this one 
has set forth the facts used by dealers to sell residential ga- 
rages in large numbers on a package basis—facts which prove 
that the investment pays itself out to the home owner, and then 
produces actual cash dividends as well as many intangible divi- 
dends. In ever increasing numbers retail lumber and building 


material dealers have seized upon the residential garage as a 
profitable and easy way to sell lumber, roofing, cement, sash, 
paint, glass and garage doors and garage door hardware of 
various types, wrapped up in a package and delivered as auto- 
mobile shelter. 

“There is really nothing to it this year,” said E. D. West- 
“People 


berg of the Reitsch Bros. Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill. 





die 2 ee 


Another double garage sold by the Hines yard. It has roll roof- 
ing and doors that slide around corner 


naturally want well-built private garages for their cars, and 
they get them when they can afford to. This fall most of our 
people in Rockford have a little more money than they have 
had in recent years, and even those that have not can get ga- 
rages financed so easily and reasonably that we have practically 
no sales problem. We are selling many more garages this fall 
than ever before, and a majority of them are two-car jobs. 
Very few are equipped with the old-fashioned hinged doors. 
Except where the lot size or shape prohibits, it is just as easy 
to sell a two-car garage as a smaller one, because even at the 
rate we are going it will be a long time before an owner will 
have any difficulty renting the extra space if he himself owns 
only one car.” 


BASE PRICE ON GARAGES 


To make the salesman’s job still easier, a number of dealers 
have developed a base price for an elementary one or two-car 
structure, consisting only of roof, walls and hinged doors, For 
stipulated extra amounts refinements or additions can be in- 
cluded at the time of construction, and some of them later when 
the owner can afford them. These embrace better roofing than 
figured in the elementary price, fenestration, improved doors 
and operators, wide siding, painting and cement floors and ap- 
proach ramps. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis., has a particularly 
effective garage sales manual. On the first pages are shown 
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Sold by Edward Hines Lumber Co., this single car garage is a 
good seller. Floor and approach are cement 


in break-down form the base prices for one and two-car ele- 
mentary garages. These have four-inch siding, roll roofing 
and a paint job. The floors are dirt, and the doors hinged. 
Refinements include six-inch siding, windows, cement approach, 
cement floor, hexagonal composition or asbestos shingles and 
overhead or sliding doors. In the following section are the 
construction detail drawings of both single and double garages 
with complete bills of materials. The next section shows ma- 
terial prices only, for the benefit of customers who want to do 
their own construction or employ their own contractors. To 
assist them in the latter case, estimates of labor costs are shown. 
Following these are tear sheets taken from the catalogs of 
concerns which manufacture various types of garage doors and 
garage door hardware. Finally, complete blueprints are bound 
in the manual. 

Here, too, sales are heavier this fall, and most of the ga- 
rages are two-car. A little more than half of them are equipped 
with overhead doors. 


GARAGE SPECIALIST AIDS YARD'S SALES 


The yard of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., located at 4626 
W. 63rd St., Chicago, has one contractor who devotes all his 
time to the sale of garages. This yard manager, J. Leo Cleary, 
has been particularly successful in cashing in on the news- 
paper advertising used by the company to promote popular 
interest in the materials and services it has available. Through- 
out the fall months newspaper advertising in the Sunday issues 
of a Chicago paper has given prominence to garages among 
other items. These ads have produced numerous inquiries, and 
Thomas McClarence, the contractor of the 63rd St. yard has 
turned most of them into customers, and as a result of satisfy- 
ing these customers, has secured many more. 

‘About 90 percent of my sales,” said Mr. McClarence, “are 
financed through FHA. Naturally, we try to interest our pros- 
pects in the best structure we can sell them, within the limits 
of an economical investment, and we quote a price complete, 





Two-car garage sold by Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Owner will replace cinder floor and approach with cement later 
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including construction which is done by me as a contractor 
unless the customer has someone he would rather have do 
the work. We are set up, however, to convert practically any 
serious prospect into a customer for a garage that will suit his 
pocketbook. It will be something between what we would like 
to sell him if he could afford it and what we consider to be 
minimum requirements for sound construction and weather- 
tight shelter. For this, we have a base price for an elementary 
structure—roll roofing, a paint job and hinged doors. Other 
types of roofing and doors, and cement floors and ramps are 
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At the rear of a flat building at 7312 So. Artesian Ave. is a 
two-car garage recently sold by Mr. McClarence. Painted 
gray with white trim, it has composition hexagonal shingles, 
a window at the side and two at the rear, and overhead doors. 
It has a cinder floor and a cinder approach, both to be replaced 
with cement next spring. At 7019 Calumet Ave., is another 
two-car job similar to the one already described. Here, how- 
ever, roll roofing was used, the doors slide around the corner, 
and ramp and floor are both cement. A single-car job at 10013 
Aberdeen St. has composition shingle roofing, sliding doors, 








optional at fixed extras.” 


and cement ramp and floor. 





“Model Town” 
Display Helps 
to Sell Homes 


A “model town” of 13 miniature and three 
full-size homes, with lawns complete, has 
proved all that was hoped as a selling agency 
for the Klicka Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Emil Klicka, president, is a director of the 
Bank of America, and George Klicka, his 
brother, is manager. Back of these models is 
an oil-painted panorama of a typical California 
subdivision, ready for home building, with 
mountains and snow-capped peaks in the back- 





George Klicka, manager Klicka Lumber Co. (right), and “Doc” 
Dayton, FHA adviser, beside the exposition prize-winning house 
which first qualified for frame construction FHA loan 
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Thirtieth street entrance to "Model Town," 


installed by the Klicka Lumber Co., San 


Diego, Calif. Offices, sales rooms, warehouses, sheds and mill in the distance 


ground. Gay colored umbrellas provide shade. 
At night the grounds are floodlighted, and 
members of the staff are on hand until 9 o’clock. 
Every house has a different design, including 
some of flat-roofed Monterrey or Spanish type. 
Floor plan and cost are shown. 

Prominent among the miniatures is the one 
that took first prize at the San Diego exposi- 
tion, where a full-sized demonstration was ex- 
hibited in the FHA building. A duplicate was 


shown at the Dallas exposition, and three other 
copies are on display, respectively, at Oakland, 
Los Angeles, and in the FHA building in Wash- 
ington, it being the first house of frame con- 
struction that qualified for an FHA loan. 
The installation of the model town at a cos 
of $9,000 has proved a good investment, it 
having increased sales of roofing and paints. 
Over 300 houses have been built in San Diego 
from one of the designs in the last three years. 





A group of the miniature houses in the "Model Town" of Klicka 
Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif. Gay colored umbrellas and cano- 
pies lend a gala appearance 





The Wide Range of Forest Prod- 
ucts Use Shown in Bulletin 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—Forest prod- 
ucts in such diverse forms as sausage casings 
and prefabricated houses, linoleum and phono- 
graph records are the subject of a new illus- 
trated bulletin on “Products of American For- 
ests,” by the Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The bulletin is the work of 
J. Alfred Hall, senior biochemist, and T. J. 
Mosley, senior technical reviewer, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The bul- 
letin shows how the number of forest products 
in use has been increased by man’s ingenuity 
and research from a few basic utilizations for 


fuel, shelter, posts, and implement handles to 
well over 4,500 listed, present-day uses, many 
of which, like cellophane and rayon, in market 
form bear no apparent trace of wood or forest 
origin. The importance which forests might 
have in a world of diminishing mineral re- 
sources, is suggested by the report that in cer- 
tain European countries, where shortage-of ma- 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 


terials has become a problem, scientists are now 
studying improvement of wood-burning stoves, 
and that wood is being converted through chem- 
istry into human food, and gas or alcohol for 
motors. Despite spectacular advances in wood 
chemistry, however, the outstanding wood use 
in the United States is still for moderate-cost 
homes. The authors outline the rise of the ply- 
wood industry from a simple business of 
making chair seats to the highly diversified enter- 
prise of today whose products range from air- 
plane fusilages to prefabricated houses. The 
bulletin contains a summary of other forest 
crops, such as naval stores, tanning material, 
pharmaceuticals, fruits, and nuts. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents each. 





Ponte VEeEDRA, FLA., 
Oct. 30.—The nineteenth 
semi-annual convention 
of the Florida Lumber 





MARCY MASON, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 
President 








& Millwork Association, held here Oct. 20 and 
21, was attended by a representative group of 
Florida retail lumber and building material 
dealers, manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers. 
Highlights of the méeting included FHA pres- 
entation by M. M. Parrish, Florida State FHA 
director; practical methods of retail yard opera- 
tion by Findley M. Torrence, secretary Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers; and 
announcement of plans for the 1940 National 
Small Homes Demonstration Program, by 
W. H. Scales, architectural engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
The meeting was presided over by Marcy 
Mason, Jacksonville, executive officer of the 
association. Anticipated as the usual “vacation” 
meeting of the Florida dealers, the business 
sessions, full of merchandising “meat,” were 
continued long over schedule on both days. The 
entertainment features of the meeting were 
top-notch, befitting the setting—the country’s 
newest sun and watering spot, which is rapidly 
gaining deserved fame for the many out-of-door 
recreational facilities which it offers at its beach 


location. 
The Opening Addresses 


The initial business session Friday morning, 
Oct. 20, was called to order by President Mason 
at 10 o’clock with the singing of America and 
the invocation. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Fuller Warren, Jacksonville attor- 
ney, whose bombastic oratory and genial nature 
is well-known to Florida dealers. The response 
was given by W. E. Tylander, Ft. Pierce, first 
president of the association, who served as the 
group’s executive officer from 1920 through 1924. 

President Mason emphasized the point that 
“in this period of rising costs we must be care- 
ful to hold down prices as much as possible to 
prevent the retarding of building progress. 
Much damaging misinformation as to the high 
cost of building has been broadcast of late by 
thoughtless sources. Material prices have been 
somewhat stationary and any appreciable in- 
creases have been due to labor.. We have the 
lowest interest rates for building money in our 
history and this feature should be ‘constantly 
brought to the attention of prospective builders. 

“Tnasmuch as it would be to the advantage of 
our dealers, as well as all dealers in this country 
to be fully aware of the protection to be gained 
by the passage and application of proper lien 
laws, we have asked the co-operation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as a national lumber 
and building material trade publication, in carry- 
ing out an analysis of existing lien acts. 


Report of the Secretary 


Mrs. Marie Bennett, secretary, reported that 
the directors, in view of vastly improved asso- 
ciation co-operation, had voted to schedule only 
the annual and semi-annual meetings during 
1940, instead of the quarterly meetings held 
during the past year. It was tentatively de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting at the Biltmore 
hotel, Coral Gables, probably in March, 1940, 
and the semi-annual meeting, in the fall of 1940, 
at Tampa. The. annual will be the twentieth 
anniversary meeting. 


It was voted to direct a committee to revise 
the by-laws of the association, unchanged since 
1926, in order to bring them up-to-date, and to 
allow holding of the annual meeting at places 
other than Orlando if so desired. In the absence 
of E. J. Maugans, Leesburg, treasurer, Secre- 
tary Bennett reported that a more satisfactory 
balance existed in the treasury than a year ago, 
and that increases had been made both in active 
and associate memberships. 

Mrs. Bennett reviewed the orthodox associa- 
tion endeavors of the group since the annual 
meeting, including dissemination of information 
helpful to the business of the members; National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association co- 
operation; FHA developments; legislative 
effort to defeat unwise measures which would 
have increased the cost of doing business, and 
her participation in the national conference of 
lumber dealer association secretaries. 


Report of Insurance Committee 


Fred W. Holcombe, Associated Mutuals, 
Jacksonville, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, reported that no new developments had 
taken place, but advised continued watchfulness 
of insurance matters. President Mason ap- 
pointed a resolutions committee consisting of 
J. B. Wand, Jacksonville, chairman; Lucien 
Renuart, Coral Gables, Al Combs, Gainesville, 
and Clyde Taylor and Jack Sasse, both of Jack- 
sonville. 


Ohio Secretary Addresses Meeting 


The initial speaker of the morning session was 
Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, secretary of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers. Mr. Torrence paid tribute to Mrs. Bennett, 
as a capable secretary who had won the confi- 
dence and respect of other State secretaries, 
and to the Florida dealers as leaders in lumber 
and building material merchandising for many 
years. 

The business of operating a retail lumber 
yard is strictly a local proposition, carried out 
under widely varying conditions, according to 
Mr. Torrence, but he estimated that at least 
twenty percent of all Ohio dealers are adapting 
their setup to controlled consumer selling, his 
terminology for packaged or unit selling. 
“Even though we are confronted with our great- 
est problems and menaces to our business, I 
believe we are approaching the best era in the 
history of our business—a condition to which 
we may well point with pride, rather than to 
view with alarm—if we do controlled consumer 
selling rather than try to conduct our yards 
along traditional lines,” he said. “We are some- 
times too close to our business to see the 
changes taking place. It is not the extent of 
the change which makes the difference but 
rather its rapidity. There will be casualties, of 
course, during these changes. 

“To keep abreast of conditions you must take 
advantage of merchandising ideas available 
from your association, the trade papers and 
experiences of other dealers. We originate 
few ideas but we can experiment with them 
and when they click—secure consumer ap- 
proval—we can then chart our course. The 
Tested Selling Methods course of the Mer- 
chandising Institute of the NRLDA has unlim- 
ited possibilities. It is not the answer to all 
our needs but it does serve the very useful 
purpose of making the dealer sales-minded. 
The FHA gives our business more help and 
hope than it has ever been offered by any 
other Governmental agency; we are viewed 
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MERCHANDISING - - - 


Engages Serious Attention 


as the dominant industry, one which has lead 
the way to a record in home ownership and 
the ability to furnish better homes than any 
place in the world.”’ 


Mr. Torrence decried the practices of the 
United States Housing Authority; its heaping 
of abuse on the heads of dealers as being unable 
to solve their problems. “But,” he said, “this 
group which advocates politically subsidized 
housing has yet to approach our record of costs 
on any of its projects. We have beaten the 
Government’s record by $2.43 per room, on a 
plan based on monthly payments as against 
sixty-year rental costs. We have experimented 
with the USHA ‘cures’ for thirty years and 
none of them gave the remotest suggestion of 
being the solution or we would have kept them 
in practice. The many economies hoped for by 
the USHA through short cuts have really in- 
creased costs, produced inferior products and 
did not gain consumer acceptance. 


“We are really efficient in our operating 
practices; our industry has the next to the 
lowest operating cost of any group doing 
business nationally. Our mark-ups are lower. 
Surveys conducted by the Ohio association 
from time to time reveal that competitive 
conditions are not as bad as some would lead 
us to believe, and have shown unquestionable 
evidence of free competition with bids vary- 
ing as much as thirty-three percent in the 
same locality. 

“Where controlled consumer selling is in 
effect, the contractor is not encroached upon, 
nor by gaining consumer acceptance do we 
have to rely on the contractor to re-sell our 
products. If we do rely on him, we are in 
reality doing a wholesale business, trying 
to merchandise our products to people who 
don’t want them and in quantities which they 
don’t understand. Quality and service mean 
good products and quick delivery—fine for 
the contractor or operative builder—but we 
must speak of homes, built to taste, at so 
much per month, if we are to gain the inside 
track with the public. If we learn to give 
the consumer what he wants, we can get the 
‘job’ signed and delivered, at a fair price 
without worry of competition and cut-prices. 

“In addition to controlled consumer selling, 
we must fight against the decentralization of 
our business by such interlopers as the itiner- 
ant roofer etc. We must learn what he is 
offering that we are not, and be tolerant of 
experiments so we can go a step further.” 


Speaks on Legislation 


Spessard L. Holland, Florida State Senator, 
Bartow, stated that no small and selfish legisla- 
tion which is effected can long endure, but 
warned that it can be extremely harmful while 
a law, and that such measures should be fought 
from their instigation, and defeated. He com- 
mended the active representation of the asso- 
ciation at the last session of the State legislature 
and mentioned specific instances in the past 
where even a slight interest in the outcome of 
certain bills would have been of benefit to 
dealers. 

The purport of measures certain to appear 
before the 1940 Florida legislature was given 
attention by Senator Holland. Included in the 
list were unemployment insurance, a State 
Wage-Hour Act and the segregation of tax 
sources. His opinion is that recognition should 
be given industries which have had a good 
record and that through a merit rating system 
all industries would be entitled to a material 
saving. He suggested that the association 


develop a program in advance of the session in 
order to secure full recognition for its branch 
of industry. He questioned the feasibility of 
a State Wage-Hour Law, and cited the need 
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of Floridians at Semi-Annual Meeting of “Lumber 
and Millwork” Members . . . . 


Features Fitting to Noted Play Spot Are Enjoyed 


for a segregation of tax sources, particularly 
on real estate. 


Luncheon and Group Meetings 


The initial session adjourned for luncheon and 
group meetings at 12:30 o’clock. These meet- 
ings included retail lumber and building material 
dealers; millwork manufacturers; manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and jobbers. 

During the afternoon of Oct. 20, there was 
a bridge tea for the ladies attending the meeting 
and the golf tournament for the men. Hugh 
Manson, Jacksonville, with a gross 78, net 71, 
was a cup and prize winner for low gross score. 
Walter Doeschler, also of Jacksonville, with a 
gross 83, net 75, was also a cup and prize winner 
for low gross runner-up. R. E. McCarthy, 
Tampa, gross 95, net 71, won low net and Jack 
Frost, Tampa, gross 96, net 74, was runner-up. 
Syd. L. Moore, West Palm Beach, with a gross 
123, net. 98, was awarded high gross prize. 
Blind bogey prizes were won by W. T. Dow, 
Jacksonville, and .G. V-; Patterson, DeFuniak 
Springs. An informal dance, floor show and 
awarding of the golf prizes closed the enter- 
tainment program of the first day. 

A breakfast of the Old Timers’ Club, consist- 
ing of those who have been active in the asso- 
ciation for ten years or more, was held Oct. 21, 
with W. E. Tylander, Ft. Pierce, in charge. 
It was decided, with approval of the association, 
for this group, at it own expense, to compile 
and issue in suitable form information relative 
to the association since its inception, in order 
that the record of the group and its members 
might be preserved for the future. 


How FHA Has Worked 


Florida dealers are the best “salesmen” for 
the FHA in their State, according to M. M. 
Parrish, Florida FHA director, who was the 
first speaker at the concluding business session, 
held on the morning of Oct. 21. The FHA 
has served to-re-establish the confidence of the 
public in real estate mortgage security, said 
Mr. Parrish, prior to reviewing the more im- 
portant phases of the National Housing Act. 

Title II is the backbone Act, said Mr. Par- 
rish, who stated that its operation so far in 
Florida listed approximately sixty million dol- 
lars of insured construction with only nine fore- 
closures for failure of the: owner to pay, six 
of which have been re-sold at a total loss of 
less than $4,000 or $800 for each year of which 
the Act has been in effect. Florida, on a per 
capita basis, ranks’ second on. insured loans 
under Title II, and there are only nine other 
States which have a greater total dollar value 
of loans although Florida ranks thirty-eighth in 
population. 

He gave instances of rental projects going 
up under. Sec.. 207 of Title ITI, ranging from 
costs of $22,000 to $400.000 in Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Gainesville and Lake City; 
types of housing to meet the needs of 50 percent 
or more of the State’s population which of ne- 
cessity must be renters. 

Part III of Title I is the only section of the 
Act under which financing difficulties are present: 
according to Mr. Parrish, and every effort is 
being made to get private capital out of hiding 
for this purpose. In the maioritv. FHA has 
made money easy for home financing and im- 
proved the type and character of homes built, 
he said. 

All of the FHA regulations are necessary, 
if we are to raise the standard of living con- 
ditions and have homes that will be livable 
for fifty years at least, he said. Dealers can 
do these things at the present to keep the 
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ball rolling. Start again to use the FHA 
symbol in every newspaper advertisement, in 
windows and other displays—the public still 
wants to know that FHA assistance is avail- 
able; know the terms and conditions of the 
Act, how and what can be insured—don’t, 
except in plausible cases, try to interest a 
prospect in building a home costing more 
than two and one-half times his annual in- 
come; keep the payment not above twenty to 
twenty-five percent of his monthly income. 

Florida FHA insuring offices are located at 
Jacksonville and Miami. There is a receiv- 
ing office at Tampa and service offices at 
Tallahassee and Orlando. A year ago, 30 days 
were required to get an application through, 
but for the past nine months applications 
have been speeded up to where but nine days, 
as an average, are required for an answer of 
commitment or rejection. 


In considering the recently liberalized Part 
III of Title I, extending the payment period to 
fifteen years and five months, allowing 95 per- 
cent of the value of the house in a loan, if the 
land constitutes only 5 percent of the value, Mr. 
Parrish reminded the dealers that some require- 
ments are less strict than under Section 203 of 
Title I. The Federal Reserve Bank lists this 
type of loan in its preferred list, along with 
other Title I loans, and it is expected that this 
paper will command a premium in the future if 
financial institutions become generally interested. 
Lending sources in New York, New Jersey, 
California, Tennessee and some other States 
have entered full force into the new program. 

Losses on Title I loans in Florida have never 
been over two and one-half percent of all busi- 
ness, a safe margin as compared to 10 percent 
insurance set up from total premiums. Lending 
agencies net about 6 percent on this type of 
loan over the entire amortization period. Florida 
dealers must in a large part, depend on outside 
funds or a State-wide pool by banks for capital ; 
the latter to protect smaller banks. 

In closing, before answering specific questions 
in an open forum discussion, Mr. Parrish read 
a release from the FHA administrator, dated 
the day of the meeting, which said in part that: 
“FHA officials see no reason existing why fam- 
ilies which have been contemplating the pur- 
chase of a home should | hesitate to do so at 
current justifiable prices.” 

It was brought out that in case of an FHA 
insured house having to be taken over because 
of non-payment, the lending agency in ques- 
tion does not lose the value of the home—only 
that small portion, if any, which exists after 
the house has been re-sold, and then only if the 
10 percent insurance fund has been exhausted. 

Applications for FHA loans have increased 
steadily in Florida since the outbreak of the 
European war, and the week ending Oct. 20, 
was the best week for applications of any week 
this year. 


Reports of Group Meetings 


Reports of group meetings held on the pre- 
vious day were given by Al Combs and W. T. 
Dow. Mr. Combs stated that the project to 
secure information from architects on “why” 
wood is used in residence construction would be 
continued and such information passed on to 
dealers for public distribution. Mr. Dow said 
that the wholesale group had occupied itself 
mainly with a discussion of discounts, terms of 
sales etc. 

T. J. Maxey, Miami, reported on the promo- 
tion of grade-marked lumber in the Miami area 
and read a list of the retail firms co-operating 
in the program. He said that in April of this 
year approximately 4 percent of the lumber used 
in Miami construction was grade-marked, while 
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in August it amounted 
to 56 percent and by 
October had risen to 
about 90 percent. He 
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said is it the purpose ofthe Miami dealers co- 
operating to see that the public is protected; 
that it gets the type of lumber paid for and 
the type sought under FHA supervision. 


The 1940 Low-cost Housing Program 


W. H. Scales New Orleans, architectural en- 
gineer for the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, presented—for the first time to any 
association group—the 1940 low-cost housing 
program as planned by the National Small 
Homes Demonstration. The program and its 
plans, according to Mr. Scales, are the tools 
with which a dealer can set up a demonstration 
program locally, revising or adapting the plans 
and suggestions to fit his needs. If the public 
is to come to the dealer for building informa- 
tion, he must be equipped with all possible 
facilities, Mr. Scales said, such as those of the 
demonstration setup, many of which are free for 
the asking and others, such as mats etc., at 
actual cost. 

“One set of plans won’t meet all needs of 
housing but our plans for this year, with slight 
alterations, are suitable for every section of the 
country, he said. There are two house designs 
with forty different exteriors. Publicity of un- 
estimable value is available, as well as ‘custom’ 
material for individual needs, which is free.” 

Mr. Scales also touched upon the necessity 
of keeping “on top” of building code formations 
and revisions. Codes, he said, can be and are 
frequently a handicap to building. He stressed 
the point that TECO connectors are the means 
to efficient joints in wood, using local material 
and local. labor; “a good bet with the odds in 
your favor. There i is no limitation as to grade 
of lumber used as long as the design is correct 
for the grade specified. Naturally the lower the 
grade the more difficult to use connectors. 
Where stress is required engineering knowledge 
should be utilized.” 

President Mason announced the appointment 
of the following committee to arrange suggested 
revisions of the association’s by-laws: W. E. 
Tylander, Ft. Pierce, chairman; Rush Todd, 
Ocala, and L. L. Daugherty, Jacksonville. 


The Resolutions Summarized 


Resolutions adopted at the closing session 
voiced appreciation to the speakers and Jackson- 
ville members of the association, as hosts; con- 
demned the recent article by John T. Flynn in 
Colliers which brought lumber dealers in an 
unfair light before the public; welcomed par- 
ticipation in meetings of the association by 
representatives of the Department of Justice in 
order that this agency be made familiar with 
the problems of dealers and to see how the 
association operates in a public-spirited manner ; 
opposed unwarranted increases in the prices of 
building materials. 

Entertainment on the afternoon of Oct. 21, 
included a water carnival at the Ponte Vedra 
bath club and a trip to Marineland, Fla., to see 
the world famous oceanarium. The banquet and 
dance at the bath club that evening concluded 
the meeting. 
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Box Men Study Product 
Improvement, Promotion 


SAN Francisco, CALir., Oct. 28.—Calling 
upon the wooden box industry to discard the 
fantastic idea of conditions reverting to the 
so-called “Good Old Days,” Irving E. Kester- 
son, president of the Pacific Division, National 
Wooden Box Association, presiding at the third 
tri-annual meeting at the Clift Hotel here, Oct. 
26, urged the industry to re-create opportuni- 
ties under the new order that will offer secur- 
ity of investment and continued employment 
of workers. 

A feature of the opening of the meeting was 
the special introduction of distinguished visitors. 
These included Grant Dixon, Western Pine 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Spokane, Wash., president of 
the National Wooden Box Association; V. V. 
Heilig, secretary-manager, Inland Empire 
Wooden Box Association, Wenatchee, Wash. ; 
O. Z. Brewer, Brewer Pine Box Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; T. J. Chidlow, Caddo Crate Co., Mc- 
Allen, Texas, president Southern Box & Crate 
Association; J. A. McGill, Cummer-Graham 
Co., Paris, Tex., vice president of the South- 
ern Box & Crate Association; C. D. Hudson, 
secretary-manager National Wooden Box As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; Ross McNett, 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., Omak, Wash., and 
Edward Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau—all here to attend semi-annual 
meeting of National Wooden Box Association 
on the following day. 


In a Changing World 


Continuing, in his report, President Kester- 
son pointed out: “We all realize we are living 
and attempting to do business in a completely 
different world from yesterday and that tomor- 
row will be different from today. The vast 
number of new standards rapidly imposed upon 
us the past six or seven years by Governmen- 
tal experimentation, social reforms, labor agi- 
tation and increasing taxation, have created 
severe limitations and handicaps for us. This 
period has been one of rapid, drastic change. 
All changes, however, have not been detrimen- 
tal. Accordingly, for management to meet this 
new order, change—constructive, thoughtful 
change—is in demand.” 

Declaring that men of vision and courage in 
the ranks of the industry already see the nec- 
essity for changing and adjusting their busi- 
ness practices to fit the new pattern of condi- 
tions, Mr. Kesterson closed with an appeal to 
every box manufacturer and distributor to 
shoulder his responsibilities to the industry, say- 
ing, “as our industry prospers, so shall the 
individual.” 


Outlines Current Conditions 


Secretary G. Carlberg, Jr. outlined current 
activities of the division, and J. E. Smith, chair- 
man of the trade promotion committee empha- 
sized the gains made through trade promotion. 

General discussion followed progress and ac- 
tivity reports by R. L. Ferral, chairman, grad- 
ing rules and specifications committee; W. E. 
Arblaster, chairman, Southern California com- 
mittee; G. A. Krause, chairman, labor and em- 
ployee relations committee. Jack Dobbin, presi- 
dent Wooden Box Institute, reported on the 
splendid results obtained by R. G. Duthies in 
the Western Wooden Box Campaign and the 
Western Produce Project, and by J. H. Muy- 
skens in the Eastern Produce Campaign. 


Presentation of Gavel 


A highlight of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion and acceptance of a block and gavel for 
use of the subdivisions of the National Wooden 
Box Association. The beautiful outfit, encased 


in a Ponderosa pine box, was presented to the 
subdivisions in behalf of Nathan Tufts, vice 
president and general manager of the New Eng- 
land Box Co., Greenfield, Mass., and a former 
president of the national association. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Opening the semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association on Friday 
morning, Oct. 27, President Grant Dixon in his 
report urged the membership to confer and 
work together on their mutual problems—labor 
relations, freight rates, wage and hour law dif- 
ficulties and unfriendly governmental activities. 
In these troubled times, he pointed out, the 
individual members of the industry have but 
their competitors to turn to, as little co-opera- 
tion or real help can be expected from labor 
or the government. 


Trend to Smaller Containers 


Edward Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, told the delegation that there 
is a decided trend from large containers to 
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smaller ones; that there is a growing demand 
from fruit and vegetable market centers for 
produce in containers packed at point of origin; 
that too much emphasis has been placed on price 
rather than merits of competing package ma- 
terials; that reduction of number of sizes of 
containers for a certain product is as desirable 
to box manufacturer as to railroads. 


Bracing Specifications Asked 


He stressed the fact that brace lumber should 
have a bracing grade specification in the wooden 
box rules and grade specifications. This he said 
was important to the box manufacturer as well 
as the railroad. Damage to shipments, due to 
the giving away of poor quality bracing lumber, 
Dahill pointed out, not only is a serious prob- 
lem of railroads, but also reflects adversely on 
the shipping container. He suggested that a 
campaign to improve bracing lumber would 
mutually benefit both the railroads and the box 
manufacturer. 


Secretary Makes Report 


In a detailed account of the activities of the 
past year, C. D. Hudson, secretary-manager of 
the NWBA, among other things, made the rec- 
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ommendation that the association initiate its own 
trade magazine, recommended entry in the 
packaging exposition in New York during 
March, and suggested campaign on extra qual- 
ity resulting in packaged goods in box contain- 
ers. He pointed out that the War Department 
was interested in knowing the total production 
capacity of the wooden box industry and sug- 
gested that a survey be made to determine this 
capacity. 

At the roundtable discussions, C. A. Webster, 
Stockton Box Co., led the discussion on cost 
systems and presented a uniform cost account- 
ing form. Trade promotion, salesmanship and 
labor relations also were discussed. 


Box Design Contest Awards 


Awards in the annual wooden box design con- 
test were made as follows: In the Eastern divi- 
sion, first prize was given for a bowling pin 
storage box designed by Henry S. Kubes, 
American Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio; second 
prize was awarded for a wire-bound bottom 
beverage case designed by Edward T. Johnson, 
New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass. In 
the Western division, first prize was awarded 
for a slat-sided citrus case entered by T. J. 
Chidlow, McAllen, Tex. 





Hardwood Dimension, Solid 
Wall Paneling and Trim 
Are Subject of Use 
Booklet 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—The hard- 
wood industry of the United States has made 
important advances during the past few years 
in the development of dimension and solid wall 
paneling with trim: to match, said the Foreest 
Products Division of the Department of Com- 
merce in announcing the availability of an- 
other of a series of wood-use bulletins titled 
“American Hardwood Dimension, Wall Panel- 
ing and Interior Trim.” 

These relatively new divisions of the hard- 
wood industry have opened a field for greater 
forest use, as well as conservation, through 
closer utilization of raw material. 

The new bulletin, prepared with the active 
co-operation of a special advisory committee 
representing the leading trade associations of 
the industry, is attractively illustrated. It 
gives a complete picture of the hardwood di- 
mension, paneling and wall trim industry, out- 
lining the evolution of the industry, defining 
the various types of products, describing the 
processes used in manufacture, listing the many 
uses for the products, and giving much addi- 
tional information relative to the statistical po- 
sition of the industry in both the domestic and 
foreign trade fields. 

Copies of the bulletin, Trade Promotion Se- 
ries No. 201, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or through the field 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in important industrial and 
commercial centers, at 10 cents a copy. 





State Log Rates Reduced 


OtympiA, WaASH., Oct. 28—A compromise 
agreement has brought a 10 percent reduction 
in carload rates for log shippers in this State, 
it was announced here by officials of the State 
public service department. They explained that 
last year the department refused a 25 percent 
increase requested by the railroads, but granted 
a 10 percent raise. The railroads then resorted 
to court action and obtained, in Thurston 
County superior court here, an order declaring 
the department’s order defective, and the 25 
percent raise took effect. The department then 
appealed, but met defeat in the State supreme 
court. Negotiations were then begun with the 
carriers, with the result that the 10 percent 
reduction in rates has just been announced. 
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JOHN W. FISHER, C. W. PINKERTON, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
President Secretary 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Oct. 30.—The 20th annual 
convention of the California Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association was held at Hotel Oakland, here, on 
Oct. 26, 27 and 28. 

“What is wrong with the retail lumber busi- 
ness?” was the subject assigned to President 
John W. Fisher, of Santa Monica. In his well 
prepared address Mr. Fisher gave his ideas of 
some of the things that are wrong with the 
retail lumber business. He showed by actual 
figures what it costs the dealer to cut prices, 
and the extra volume of business necessary to 
recover the gross profit lost when prices are 
cut. In concluding Mr. Fisher said in part: 

“Tf you will pardon personal allusion I want 
to say I have spent over forty-three years in 
selling lumber and during that time I have 
had more or less of the same kind of competi- 
tion I have just described. I find it brings out 
the best in the way of salesmanship, and then 
there is the satisfaction in knowing you can ac- 
complish something when it is necessary. 

“We take pride in our yard, and in the fact 
that we have a part in the construction of 
many fine homes in our city. Also that cus- 
tomers come into the yard in after years and 
tell us they like us, and the way we conduct 
our business. If I had a son, I would have 
wanted him to be a lumberman. 

“T feel that every lumber dealer should be 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
take an active part in all civic matters in his 
city. Also that he should have an attractive 
office, keep it clean, carry a good grade of 
lumber and sell materials that he is not ashamed 
of. If he will do this I am sure there will be 
nothing wrong with the retail lumber business.” 





W. E. DIFFORD, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Fir Plywood Expert 


F. D. PRESCOTT, 
Fresno, Calif.; 
National Director 


Americanfiunberman 


California D 
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ealers Seek 


Greater Efficiency 


Present Reports on Activities 


F, Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, made a report on activities of the 
association. He stressed the necessity of a 
larger budget for the association and hoped 
that a sound financing plan would be worked 
out whereby the subscription will be increased 
by $1.50 a yard. He said that all salesmen and 
executives who take the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association’s sales training course, 
“Tested Selling Methods,” will find that the 
investment of $28, cost of the course, will pay 
big dividends. 

C. W. Pinkerton, secretary of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Association, Los An- 
geles, and chairman of the State association’s 
legislative committee, gave an interesting report 
on “Activities of the State Legislature.” His 
statement that no bills were passed at the last 
session of the legislature that had a detrimental 
effect on the lumber industry demonstrated the 





MRS. B. MORRISON, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 
Told Woman’s View 


CARL BLACKSTOCK, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Addressed Meeting 


fact that the committee has been very much on 
the job. Mr. Pinkerton warned members of 
the importance of the association being repre- 
sented at every session of the legislature in 
order that the interests of retail lumbermen may 
be properly guarded. 

John B. Knox, business analyst and invest- 
ment banker, Oakland, gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “War’s Effect on the Economic Out- 
look.” He predicted that this country will have 
in the near future the greatest boom in its his- 
tory, and expressed the opinion that the lumber 
industry has a. fine opportunity to make some 
money. 


Speaks on Changing Industry 
Carl Blackstock, Blackstock Lumber Co., 
Seattle, and vice president National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, addressed the 
convention on “Our Changing Industry,” giv- 
ing his ideas of the new methods necessary 


.for conducting a successful retail lumber busi- 


ness today. He told about the radio program 
sponsored by his firm on which Ann Sterling 
talks daily to the women. The effectiveness of 
this program could be judged, he said, by the 
fact that 12,000 people wrote in when asked 
for their ideas for a model home, which was 
built from the suggestions received. He con- 


cluded by saying, “Stop talking to the men 
about home huilding.” 

M. E. Wank, of the Wank & Wank adver- 
tising agency, in a talk on “Residential Build- 
ing Promotion,” outlined the promotional pro- 
gram of the FHA Better Housing Bureau of 
Oakland, which has found that people are in- 
terested in buying complete houses—not parts. 
He said that the bureau will gladly pass along 
its experience to other interested groups. 


Bases His Talk on “Three M's" 


W. C. Bell, president of Lumber Promotion 
(Inc.), and managing director of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, spoke 
on “Management, Merchandising and Men.” 
Mr. Bell told of the fine job being done by 
“Western Homes Foundation” in the North- 
west, and said the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association is willing to match dollar for dollar 
with any group that wants to make an effort 
similar to that being made by the Foundation. 
Mr. Bell stressed the importance of manage- 
ment, and in talking about men said, “the men 
who are doing fine jobs of managing, merchan- 
dising and selling today have worked and are 
working hard to prepare themselves to do what 
they are doing.” 


Speaks for the Women 


“The Woman’s Point of View,” was the sub- 
ject of a splendid address by Mrs. Bess Gear- 
hart Morrison, of Lincoln, Neb., who advised 
the retail lumber dealers that their job is to 
sell the women, who spend 90 percent of the 
money, anyway. She reminded them that they 
must not be technical when talking to a woman 
and urged they must never argue with a pros- 
pective customer if she is a woman, for “even if 
you win you will lose.” 

“Dry Built Houses” was the title of a talk by 
W. E. Difford, of the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, who made the important announce- 
ment that as a result of research and develop- 
ment work done by his association, retail lum- 
ber dealers will be able to make and sell a pre- 
fabricated plywood house early in 1940. He 
said that a manual will be sent to each dealer 
showing how to build these houses. 





British Columbia Mills Notified 
of United Kingdom War Rules 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 28—Leading Van- 
couver lumber organizations were notified re- 
cently of steps being taken by the British Gov- 
ernment to control the timber trade in such 
a way as to expedite distribution. Maj. A. I. 
Harris has been appointed British timber con- 
troller, and the deputy controller is E. P. Tet- 
sall, veteran lumber buyer, who led the party 
of British lumbermen to British Columbia last 
year. Mr. Tetsall will have under his direct 
supervision all imported timber supplies. As- 
sistant controller in charge of price control and 
rationing arrangements is B. Monkhouse, 
another man who knows British Columbia lum- 
ber very well. Mr. Monkhouse came to Van- 
couver as head of British Timber Trades Fed- 
eration party in summer of 1936, and returned 
to that city early this year with his business 
associates to promote the sale of softwood in 
the British Isles. All sales and purchases of 
timber, whether between dealers or for con- 
sumption, will have to be made within the 
maximum prices set out in the official schedule. 
A system of consumers’ licenses is proposed by 
the Control Board. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Nov. 8-10—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual meeting of Board of Directors. 


Nov. 9—Northeast Missouri 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, 


Lumbermen’s Asso- 
Macon, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 


annual. 

Nov. 14-15—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semi-annual. 


Nov. 16—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia, Mo. 
Annual, 


Nov. 16-17—Construction Industry Conference, Na- 


tional Chamber of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nov. 17—Maine Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor House, Bangor, Me. Annual. 
Nov. 17—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 

(Inec.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 





Nov. Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Semi-annual. 

Nov. 27-28—Southern Pine Association, regular 


Fall meeting of subscribers, and industry-wide 
mass meeting of manufacturers, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Nov. 23-25—Society of American Foresters, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 8S. C. 
Annual, 


Dec. 9—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 14-16—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, and Forest Policy Conference _ of 
Private and Official Pacific Coast Agencies, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Jan. 10—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston, Mass. Annual. 


Jan. 9-11—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 16-19—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Memorial Hall, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associat- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual, 

Jan, 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 23-25—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan, 28-30—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 22-23—Tennessee Lumber Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, jointly with Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. An- 
nual, 


March 5-6—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Carpenter Hotel and Coliseum, 
Sioux Falls, S. 


March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of 


Texas, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Annual. 





Hardwood Wholesalers to Plan 
Annual Convention 


A meeting of the officers and directors of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesalers 
has been called for Nov. 7 at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago. The business session will 
follow the weekly noon luncheon. 

Principal business to be taken up will be the 
naming of a date for the association’s annual 
meet in January, and the discussing of a pro- 
gram. 





Retailers Entertained for Day by 
Wholesaler Group 


St. JosepH, Mo., Oct. 30.—Approximately 150 
retailers on Oct. 26 were tendered the twenty- 
second annual entertainment which is given by 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The wives of 
the dealers were likewise invited, and attended 
a separate luncheon at noon, then joined their 
husbands for dinner and entertainment in the 
evening. 

The afternoon program included talks by Wil- 
ton M. Steinbauer, secretary of the National 
Association of Woodwork Jobbers, Chicago; 
W. H. Badeaux, secretary Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and D. S. Betcone, Mid- 
west field representative of the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Steinbauer discussed the pertinent sub- 
ject: “Are Building Costs Too High?” Pre- 
facing his remarks by calling attention to the 
fact that self-appointed critics of the building 
industry have been heaping abuse on it during 
the past six months, the speaker used authentic 
figures to refute the charges. He reviewed the 
portfolio titled, “Now Is the Time to Build a 
Home,” which the association published in 
October to aid its members and retail lumber- 
men in increasing residential sales. A feature 
of the portfolio is the inclusion of Roy C. 
Wenzlick’s address at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Woodwork Jobbers 
on “War in Europe and the Outlook for Build- 
ing at Home.” After he had discussed the 
pamphlet, Mr. Steinbauer invited questions from 
the floor and an interesting round table session 
ensued. 

Moving pictures and slides showing the manu- 
facture of plywood, and a prefabricated house 


made of the material being erected in one day 
were shown by Mr. Betcone. He commented 
on the pictures as they were thrown on the 
screen, 

The third speaker, Mr. Badeaux, outlined the 
functions performed by the Iowa association, 
and described the relationship between the or- 
ganization and its dealer-members. 








For a versatile chap like Don Montgomery doing 
three things at once is not difficult. In this shot, 
taken by Carlisle J. Huber, secretary-treasurer 
Minocqua Lumber Co., Minocqua, Wis., the genial 
Wisconsin secretary is seen fishing, smoking, and 
reading the American Lumberman, all at one and 
the same time. His fishing companion, Mr. Huber, 
apparently doesn't think so much of Don as a 
fisherman, as he writes: "This shot proves that Don 
does not take his fishing seriously, and concentrate 
on the subject. If he did, he would have a little 
better luck and feel differently toward our fishing 
up here. As you know, he has never been a suc- 
cessful fisherman." We don't want to mix in the 
argument—but will say that when it comes to fish- 
ing for members, Don is hard to beat! 


Speaker at Coming Annual of Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Members 


CINCINNATI, OnHI0, Oct. 31.—Charles_ T. 
Newcomb, of Asheville, N. C., statistician and 
former manager of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, will be the principal speaker - at 
the annual meeting of Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers, Inc., to be held at the Hotel 
Gibson here, on Nov. 17. His subject will be 
“What are we afraid of?” Most of the morn- 
ing session will be consumed by a symposium 
on trade conditions in the Appalachian hard- 
wood area. In the afternoon H. E. Everley, 
manager of the trade extension department of 
the AHMI, will tell of success of his efforts 
in promoting the use of the new character 
marked solid hardwood paneling in the past 
twelve months. 





Call Is Issued for Important SPA and 
Industry Meeting 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 1.—Effects on the 
southern lumber industry of the increase in 
minimum wages and reduction in maximum 
hours of labor which became operative Oct. 24, 
under the wage-hour act; conditions affecting 
the lumber industry arising from the war in 
Europe, and those which may develop later; 
problems in trade promotion, grademarking, 
traffic, conservation, and other matters of im- 
portance to the industry, will be considered at 
the regular Fall. meeting of subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association, and an_ industry- 
wide mass meeting of manufacturers, to be held 
in New Orleans, at the Roosevelt Hotel, Nov. 
27 and 28. 

H. C. Berckes, secretary-manaser of the 
SPA, states that the forenoon of Nov. 27 will 
be devoted largely to a joint meeting of the 
grading and the trade promotion committees, 
and the afternoon of that day to an open meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the association. 
An executive session of the directors will be 
held at a dinner meeting the same evening. 

The industry-wide mass meeting will convene 
Nov. 28, at 10 a. m., following a breakfast ses- 
sion of the Southern Pine Industry Committee 
to discuss matters to be presented to the gen- 
eral industry session. Lumber manufacturers 
and representatives of other industries through- 
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out the South have been invited to attend and 
participate in the general industry sessions, Mr. 
Berckes stated, and a large gathering of manu- 
facturers in various fields is expected. 





New Intercoastal Secretary-Man- 
ager Takes Over Duties 


New York, Oct. 30.—J. A. Birkenhead, 
chairman of the Intercoastal Lumber Distribu- 
tors Association, announces an important change 
in the management staff of that organization 
effective Nov. 1, 1939. As of that date, Harry 
L. Martin will assume 
the duties of secretary- 
manager. Mr. Martin 
is well known in the 
Atlantic Coast States, 
which he has covered 
during the past two 





HARRY L. MARTIN, 
New York City; 


Secretary-Manager of 
Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors Assoc. 





years as a representative 
of Seaboard Lumber 
Sales (Ltd.), distribu- 
tor of British Columbia 
lumber. Prior to his 
connection with Sea- 
board Lumber Sales, 
Mr. Martin was for sev- 
eral years with the Prendergast Co. of Ohio, 
which he served as sales manager. Before that, 
Mr. Martin was engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber on the Pacific Coast, hence he comes to 
the Intercoastal association with fine back- 
ground of experience in the manufacture and 
distribution of West Coast lumber. Mr. Mar- 
tin replaces R. T. Titus, who has been secre- 
tary-manager of the Intercoastal association for 
the past five years. Mr. Titus is leaving to as- 
sume a new position with the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, where he will have charge 
of general lumber trade promotion. 


CLUB NEWS 


Club Members and Guests Enjoy 
Hallowe'en Frolics 


MempPHIS, TENN., Nov. 1.—Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club and their ladies enjoyed a 
Hallowe’en party, cocktail hour, banquet and 
dancing at the Hotel Peabody last night in one 
of the finest and most colorful events of the 
city’s social season. More than 300 persons 
attended. Handsome favors were given to the 
ladies. The club at its meeting on Thursday 
elected Frank E. Bruce of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
and Luther Wallin, Wallin Lumber Co., Earle, 
Ark., to membership. President Ray Goodspeed 
was in charge. 




















Spokane Hoo-Hoo Enjoy 
Entertainment 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Oct. 28.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club held its second monthly dinner 
of the fall and winter season at the Spokane 
Hotel last Wednesday night. James M. Brown, 
president Long Lake Lumber Co. and former 
Snark of the Universe, was toastmaster. Speak- 
ers.were FE. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Fred Bar- 
tleson and E. F. Wales, Jr., president of the 
club. Hal Dixon, vice president and manager 
of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. and 
former president of the club, gave a humorous 
account of a trip which he and Mrs. Dixon and 
an eastern lumberman and his wife, took on 
the Columbia River. In addition, there was an 
interesting program of tumbling by a group 
of Danish boys, who are touring this country. 
Cards concluded the evening. 


Amermecan fiunherman 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation Is Held 


OKLAND, CaLir., Oct. 30.—A Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation, the first in several years for Cali- 
fornia, was held at Hotel Oakland on Oct. 26, 
at 4:39 p. m., immediately following the first 
business session of the annual State convention 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Forty-three old cats were reinstated and 
thirteen kittens were initiated into the mysteries 
of Hoo-Hoo, under the direction of Bert E. 
Bryan, Vicegerent Snark for Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and Larue J. Woodson, 
Supreme Arcanoper. 


The initiating Nine were: Snark, B. E. 
Bryan; Gurdon, Fritz Dettmann; Arcanoper, 
Alex Gordon; Custocatian, L. J. Woodson; 
Jabberwock, R. A. Hiscox; Bojum, Charles 
Lamb; Scrivenoter, Carl R. Moore; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Lewis A. Godard; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
C. D. LeMaster. 


49 
Explains Minnesota Labor Law 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 31.—Lloyd F. 
Haney, head of the administration of the new 
Minnesota labor relations law, was the chief 
speaker at the first regular luncheon of the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club. Mr. Haney ex- 
plained that the new law creates the office of 
labor conciliator, provides a negotiation period 
of at least ten days during which parties to a 
labor dispute are to try to compose their dif- 
ferences, provides a waiting period after notice 
of strike or lockout during which the con- 
ciliator’s department tries to bring about a 
settlement, and defines unfair labor practices on 
the part of both employer and employee. The 
national law, Mr. Haney pointed out, gives the 
labor board power of prosecutor, judge and 
jury, while the Minnesota law provides for sub- 
mitting alleged infractions of the law to the 
courts. 





Hamlet: 


Characters: 


Q. (much out of breath) I’ve hurried all 
through the planer, along the sorting 
shed and on to these skids trying to 
catch up with you. I want to ask you 
some questions. 


R. I hope I know the answers. Mr. Bird 
did. (See A. L. Aug. 12th, page 63.) 


Q. Are you the new mill manager here at 
Honey Island? 


R. Iam. M. C. Rigsby is my name. 


Q. Had much lumbering experience? 


Hs) 


. I’ve been through the mill—done almost 
everything from woods to carline. 


. Had any interesting experiences? 
No. Mostly routine. 


Met any unusual people? 


yon Ss 


. (whittles piece from bridge stringer 
coming down the rolls and chews medi- 
tatively) One time a “flathead” was look- 
ing for a “bearfighter,” a brother of the 
fellow at the “piano” that day and— 


Q. (much bewildered) “Bearfighter”? 
“Piano”? 


R. Yes, and along came a “setter”—we 
hadn’t equipped our “dogs” with air then 
—and they went into the mill. 


Q. You say you gave the “dogs” air? I 
don’t understand— 


R. Well, to continue, they were standing 
over the “hog”— 





Polonius: What do you read, My Lord 2 
Words, words, words. 


A SKETCH 


{ Presenting some words with a lumberman’s twist | 
SCENE: A Sawmill timber dock. 


“Q” A nondescript who asks questions. 
“R” A rugged sawmillman who gives the answers. 


Hamlet, Act | | 


Q. Speaking of pork, Mr. Rigsby— 
R. I didn’t mention pork. 
Q. I thought I knew the English language. 


Are you trying to cross me up? I get 
so confused. 
R. Lots of you city fellows do. Some of 


them think all saw mill “niggers” are of 
African descent. 


Q. Pil try to understand, go on with the 
story. 


R. Sorry, we will have to wait until after 
lunch. (starts off) Right now I’ve got 
to see about a “cyclone.” (R. shouts 
to foreman to start up the “gang”.) 


. What about the people you work for? 
I have thousands of bosses. 


. Thousands? Mr. Rigsby. That calls for 
explaining. : 


o 7O 


a 


. Then PU explain (becomes deadly ser- 
ious). Get this. All KIRBY men work 
for KIRBY customers. They must be 
pleased. They are my real bosses. (not 
the men at headquarters over in Houston) 
The men who buy Kirby lumber are the 
ones I must please. 


Q. How can you expect to please so many 
people? 


R. (Jubilantly) I know the answer to that 
one. When we make a piece of lumber, 
we look at it and ask ourselves one ques- 
tion. If we can truthfully answer “yes” 
to that question, everyone will be pleased. 


The question? 
“Is it as good as Kirby’s?” 


(Paid Advertisement) 
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The new Johns-Manville Corp. plant, dedicated Oct. 19 at Jarratt, Va., is now running on a twenty-four 

hour a day basis, employing 450 men and furnishing more than $1,300,000 yearly to that community in 

wages, taxes, and raw material costs. Capable of producing 100,000,000 square feet of insulating board 

a year, for sheathing, decorative interiors, ceiling surfaces and plaster lath, this plant has been designed 

to manufacture the product from Loblolly pine through a process made possible by a recently developed 
technique 





Kentucky City Gets Two Low- 
Cost Housing Projects 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 30.—Covington, 
Ky., today was assured two low-rent housing 
projects when the United States Housing Au- 
thority approved base bids recommended by the 
Covington Housing Commission for construc- 
tion of “Latonia Terrace” and “Jacob Price 
Homes” to rehouse respectively 235 and 163 low- 
income families now living in sub-standard 
dwellings. The two projects will be built on 
widely separated sites. In addition to the 
dwellings, each project will have a combina- 
tion administration and community building 
and group heating plants. The dwellings will 
be incorporated in two-story row houses and 
flats, with some three-story combination row 
houses and flats. Construction will consist of 
masonry walls, concrete floors and timber roofs. 
“Latonia Terrace” is practically surrounded by 
natural forestry, providing abundant opportuni- 
ties for recreation. The “Jacob Price Homes” 
project, in a closely built-up area, will be pro- 
vided with special play areas for both adults 
and children. Each project is convenient to 
schools, churches and places of employment and 
each is adequately provided with transportation 
facilities. The contracts approved by the USHA 
call for the demolition of five sub-standard 
dwellings on the “Latonia Terrace” site, and 
94 on the Jacob Price Homes”’ site. Later, ad- 
ditional unsafe and insanitary dwellings in the 
city will be razed, effectively closed, or re- 
paired, to conform to “equivalent elimination” 
requirements of the United States Housing Act. 





Captures South African Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 28—One of the 
direct effects of the war is the gain in the 
volume of business of British Columbia lumber 
mills with South Africa. South Africa has 
bought only about three or four million feet 
of British Columbia lumber per month, but 
during the first three weeks in October alone 
close to 20,000,000 feet has been ordered. 
Prior to the war, Scandinavian and Baltic lands 
had a secure grip on South Africa’s lumber 
trade, but British Columbia mills managed to 
hold a small portion due, in part, to the Empire 
preference and recent improvements in shipping 
services. Baltic countries can not now get 
ships for the long haul, and their lumber is in 
more urgent demand closer to home. Naval 
blockade is another factor. The shipping prob- 
lem was much easier to solve than in the case 
of orders for the United Kingdom, as neutral 
tonnage, while fighting shy of the war zone, 
was eager to carry freight to South Africa. 

Owing to the closing of the Baltic by war 


operations, British Columbia is working on the 
development of a new branch of forest industry 
—the shipment of cottonwood logs for veneer 
manufacture, lathwood and pit props to the 
United Kingdom. 


Floridian Pushes 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 30.—Filling the job 
as president of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association is not an easy task in itself, 
yet Marcy Mason, executive ot this organiza- 
tion, is doing excellent work along association 
lines in addition to actively supervising the 
various units of the Mason Lumber Co., here, 
which operates a local retail yard, another in 
South Jacksonville and two yards at Jackson- 
ville Beach. When contacted by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative just prior to the 
semi-annual meeting of the Florida dealers at 
Ponte Vedra, Oct. 21 and 22, Mr. Mason had 
closed the contract to furnish the materials for 
another home—about the 200th one completed 
by his firm since the first of 1939 in greater 
Jacksonville and its beach area. 

Residence construction in Jacksonville is about 
the same, in proportion, to other Florida dis- 
tricts, according to Mr. Mason and he attrib- 
utes the large volume of business which his 
company has done to the fact that it offers a 
complete home building service—the drawing 
of plans, financing, and arranging of building 
details with reliable contractors. Homes built 
under the guidance of the Mason Lumber Co., 
during 1939 have ranged in price from $2,000 to 
$15,000. Shown in an accompanying picture is 
the attractive home of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Morsch, located at 1504 San Mateo Ave., which 
cost $6,500 for the house and lot. 

The home, constructed of solid masonry, re- 
flects all that is modern in house construction. 
The insulated ceilings and weatherstripped doors 
and windows, along 
with the thick masonry 
walls make the house 
exceedingly cool in the 
summer and easily 
heated in the winter. 

This house, which 
was planned and financed 
by the Mason Lumber 
Co. and had all of the 





One of many modern 
homes planned, financed 
and supplied in the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., area by the 
Mason Lumber Co., which 
has furnished the mate- 
rials for 200 houses dur- 
ing 1939 
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School for Lumbermen Opens 
Its Season's Work 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 1.—The second season 
of the school for lumbermen conducted under 
auspices of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
opened last Friday evening at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel with Phillips A. Hayward, chief 
of the Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, as the lec- 
turer. Mr. Hayward brought along a number 
of charts to drive home the points of his dis- 
course, which had to do mainly with the effect 
of prevailing conditions upon lumber markets. 

The next lecture, in November, will have 
for its subject the effect of the drying of lum- 
ber on its strength and durability. The 
school sessions will be held at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, with a dinner following each. 





After several years study by experts, the 
mystery of inscriptions found on a blazed tree 
near Moricetown, British Columbia, has been 
unraveled by J. B. Munro, who obtained the 
translation from the Indians, as follows: “Here 
very long way we have traveled. Very bad 
storm. Cha. Mischel. This is my word.” Fol- 
lowing the trail farther, he found an elderly 
indian, named Mischel in the vicinity, and the 
latter told him he and a companion left the 
message when apparently doomed to death in 
a blizzard. After much hardship, however, the 
Indian came out alive. 


Home Building 


materials furnished by that firm, has won the 
acclaim of all who have seen it, being one of 
the most attractive, both inside and out, in the 
new sub-division in which it was built. All 
floors are of the best grade of oak throughout. 
The kitchen is a model of good planning, with 
ample cabinet space, large tile-top work space, 
and is complete to the inlaid linoleum floor. 
The bathroom is completely tiled and has built- 
in accessories. A large two-car garage of solid 
masonry is another unusual feature of the house 
designed to function as a home with an abso- 
lute minimum of upkeep. : 

The Mason Lumber Co., through the services 
of its expert draftsmen is able to furnish pros- 
pective homebuilders with house designs to suit 
individual needs and wishes. As soon as the 
plans are approved and the contract drawn, the 
company takes a temporary mortgage on the 
home until FHA financing is arranged through 
one of the many sources available—building and 
loan associations, banks, real estate concerns etc. 
Mr. Mason had much to say in praise of the 
FHA administration in Florida, terming -it 
“a real business organization which assures 
builders that their houses will be properly built 
of the right materials.” 

Not only handling a complete stock of na- 
tionally known building materials, the company 
goes a step further than many retail dealers by 
operating its own planing mill and re-manufac- 
turing plant. There are approximately 100 em- 
ployed at the four yards and twenty-five trucks 
are used for delivery to job sites. 
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West Side Hardwood Club 
Celebrates 16th Anniversary 


Pine Biurr, ArkK., Oct. 31.—The sixteenth 
annual of the West Side Hardwood Club had 
many features. After a very fine squirrel din- 
ner, President John T. Erwin called on the 
nominating committee, composed of A. G. 























JOHN T. ERWIN, 
Crossett, Ark.; 
Retiring President 


Oo. S. ROBINSON, 
Camden, Ark.; 
Secretary 


Wheeler, J. H. Townsend and E. E. Fohrell, 
and the following were nominated and elected: 


President—G. C. Morgan, Bradley Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark. 

Vice-president—W.E. Finley, Fordyce Lum- 
ber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 


They with the following comprise the board 
of governors: 

Carl L. White, Breece-White Manufactur- 
ing Co., Eudora, Ark.; S. A. Williams, For- 
dyce, Ark.; A. M. Horton, A. M. Horton & Son, 
Dumas, Ark.; J. L. Williams, Jr., J. L. Wil- 
liams & Son, Sheridan, Ark. 

P. E. Nichols, Nichols Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, was. again. appointed treasurer, and O. S. 
Robinson of O. S. Robinson Lumber Co., Cam- 
den, .Ark., was again appointed secretary. Mr. 
‘Robinson is -the only secretary .the club -has 
had. 

Before turning the chair over to Mr. Mor- 
gan, Mr. Erwin expressed his appreciation for 
co-operation. Mr. Morgan thanked the members 
for having chosen him as president, and asked 
for close co-operation in keeping the club the 
best little organization of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

Among guests introduced was W. C. Cham- 
berlin, Arkmo Lumber Yards, Little Rock. Mr. 
Chamberlin was the first president of the club, 
when connected with the Stout Lumber Co., and 
made a very inspiring talk. 

Secretary Robinson presented statistics for 
18 mills. These reported total stocks of 4,360,- 
000 feet of green flooring oak; 2,112,000 feet of 
dry, and 2,362,000 feet orders. Orders for other 
woodssthan flooring oak totaled 4,285,000 feet 
and total of lumber stocks was 34,627,000 feet. 
Stocks on all items are considerably lower than 
for many months, and flooring oak is extremely 
scarce. A roundtable discussion disclosed the 
iact that all items in sap and black gum were in 
very tow supply, with prices going up. How- 
ever, it was the consensus that prices were cer- 
tainly not too high. Some sales on No. 2 A 
and better black gum in 4/4 thickness were re- 
ported at $15, $24 and $30, f.o.b. mill, and 
flooring oak sold easily at $20, $27 and $30. 
Some sales were reported at $21.75, $27.75 and 
$32.50, f.o.b. mill and one at $22, $28 and $32, 


f.o.b. mill. The step-up in costs under the 
Wage-Hour law Oct. 24, it was pointed out, 
will make maintenance of advances necessary. 
Most mills are about sold up on dry lumber, 
and production will drop off with bad weather. 
Gradual price advances were thought advisable. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Cliff 
Morgan and Lee Williams for the abundance of 
squirrels furnished. 

A telegram from Geo. Schuad, secretary of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Club, to Secre- 
tary Robinson was read, extending the West 
Side club hearty congratulations on its six- 
teenth anniversary, and also extending an invi- 
tation to meet with the Southwesterr at Mon- 
roe on Oct. 24. 

The next meeting will be held at Pine Bluff, 
Nov. 16. 





Hymeneal 


COMINS-BLANCHARD—The Unitarian 
Church in Winchester, Mass., decorated with 
chrysanthemums, palms and ferns, was on 
Friday evening, October 27, the setting for 
a wedding which united Miss Katherine 
Blanchard with Mr. Paul Herrick Comins 
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both of Winchester. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of Siduey Cutting Blanchard and Mrs. 
Blanchard. Mr, Blanchard and his brother 
Dean are the partners in the retail lumber 
business of George W. Blanchard & Co. with 
main yard in Winchester and branch in Med- 
ford. The father who established the busi- 
ness as Blanchard, Kendall & Co. retired 
from active business about 20 years ago, and 
now makes his home in Maine. The wedding 
ceremony wus followed by a reception at the 
Winchester Country Club, after which bride 
and groom left for a sojourn at Virginia 
Beach. They will make their home in Win- 
chester. 


THORNTON - KETCHUM — Miss Adeline 
Ketchum, Kalamazoo, Mich., was married at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Ketchum, to Andrew M. Thornton on Oct. 6. 
The couple left for a short wedding trip to 
Detroit and on returning will live at 1020 
Clinton Ave., Kalamazoo. Mrs. Thornton is 
employed at the Miller Lumber Co. in Kala- 
mazoo. 


VARLIE-SHEARER— Miss Reba Shearer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Shearer of 
Clark County, Kentucky, was married to Jack 
Varlie on Oct. 14. The ceremony took place 
in the Providence Baptist Church on the 
Boonesboro road. Mr. Varlie is connected 
with the Combs Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. 


FAIRHURST-MORGAN—Miss Evelyn Mor- 
gan of Seattle, Wash., will be married to 
Cyril J. Fairhurst, son of Mr. and Mrs. Cyril 
J. Fairhurst of Tacoma, Wash., December 2 
at the Church of the lmmaculate Conception 
in Seattle. Mr. Fairhurst attended Seattle 
Preparatory School and Gonzaga University 
in Spokane, Wash. His father is secretary- 
treasurer of the China-America Corporation, 
the Fairhurst Lumber Company and the Ta- 
coma Eastern Timber Company, and Mr. 
Fairhurst, Jr.. is employed in the sales de- 
partment of the Fairhurst Lumber Company. 





over this matter. 








SUPPOSE YOU HAVE A FIRE TONIGHT 
ARE YOU ADEQUATELY INSURED? 


Prices of lumber and labor have gone up and your property is now 
worth more. How does your insurance compare with the value of 
your property? Have one of our experienced representatives check 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUAL policies were designed especially 
for lumbermen. Are you taking advantage? 


Write the Associated Lumber Mutuals 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co...... 


Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... ....eeeeee «Mansfield, Ohio 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co........ ...-Indianapolis, Ind. 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn........... 


.......Van Wert, Ohio 


...e..-. .9eattle, Wash. 
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Tempered FOR PERMANENT 
EXTERIOR SERVICE 


SUPER-Marbord 


THE OUTDOOR PLYWOOD 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Mills and Offices Hoquiam, Wash. 











WHITE PINE (2h— 


Al so California White 


and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Yomeo—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Green lumber on dry kiln trucks ready to enter the W. T. Smith Co., Chapman, Ala., new dry kilns 


Only 3 Days Lost During 18 
Months of Modernization 


With a background of having cut and shipped 
more than 2,000,000,000 feet of pine lumber 
since its establishment over half a century ago, 
the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., 
recently completed a most ambitious moderniza- 
tion program. Although the improvements re- 
quired 18 months of actual work, only three 
working days were lost as a result of the 
change-over. 

From the time the logs splash into the mill 
pond until the company’s trade-mark and grade 
classification are automatically stamped on the 
finished boards, the new machinery and equip- 
ment provide for almost complete mechanical 
handling of the product. After the logs have 
been cut at a rate of about two a minute, the 
lumber reduced to various widths and _ thick- 
nesses, inspected, end cut, and drop sorted, it is 
stacked on kiln trucks to await transportation 
by electric cars to the kilns. 


Six kilns, designed by Standard Dry Kiln 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., have been included in 
the new installation. These are regulated by 
modern control devices and equipped with me- 
chanical draft. Heat is secured with exhaust 
steam from a new double-unit electric power 
plant. The kilns are operated from three con- 
trol rooms. 

After drying, the lumber travels to the double- 
sized cooling sheds to await transportation to 
the grading department. 

W. T. Smith Lumber Co. was established in 
1884 by the late W. T. Smith. The mills were 
acquired in 1905 by the McGowin interests, op- 
erated today under the direction of N. Floyd 
McGowin, president; Earl M. McGowin, vice 
president; John C. McGowin, vice president; 
and Julian F. McGowin, secretary-treasurer. 

The Chapman, Ala. plant operates from the 
products on 170,000 acres of supervised timber- 
lands under a perpetual yield basis plan. A 
model town has been built at Chapman by the 


company for its workers. Another company 
sawmill at Chapman manufactures hardwood 
lumber, exclusively, from red oak, white oak, 
yellow poplar, gum, magnolia. and deep-swamp 
cypress. In addition, the company operates 
sawmills at Greenville, Fountain, and Linden, 
Ala. 





Termite Proofing by a Few 
Simple Precautions 


BERKELEY, CALIF., Oct. 30.—In the vast ma- 
jority of cases in which homeowners find their 
buildings attacked by termites and decay, they 
have actually invited such conditions by violat- 
ing the simplest rules of good design, construc- 
tion, and housekeeping, according to Emanuel 
Fritz, associate professor of forestry in the 
University of California College of Agriculture. 

Prof. Fritz points out that “termites are a 
real menace of a structure, but they are not 
the primary cause of the trouble and expense. 
The real trouble lies with building standards. 
A residence or a business building should be 
almost immune to termites if a few simple pre- 
cautions are taken.” 

Among his recommendations for making a 
structure termiteproof are: 

Make the foundation of dense, well-pud- 
dled concrete, reinforced, if possible, with 
steel rods, and extending at least twelve 
inches above the final grade of the ground. 

Provide means for soil water to drain off 
from around the foundation. 

For the mud-sill and sub-structure of the 
house, use wood of a species, such as cedar, 
cypress, or redwood, that is naturally re- 
sistant to termites. 

Never pile earth higher against the foun- 
dation than twelve inches below the top of 
the concrete. 

The owner should make a thorough inspec- 
tion at least twice a year to find out if his 
precautions are proving efficient. 





View of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co. plant, Chapman, Ala., which has just completed an 18 months’ 


modernization program with only a three day loss in working time 
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Lumber Company Installs New 
Kilns and Flooring Unit 


VickspurG, Miss., Oct. 30.—Anderson-Tully 
Co., operating plants at Vicksburg and Mem- 
phis, has recently added a new flooring unit and 
installed two Moore cross-circulation kilns in 
the Vicksburg plant. The kilns measure 
22x120-feet. Drying has been placed on a scien- 
tific basis by equipping the kilns with Moore 
Autographic Master Controllers for regulating 
the drying elements at both ends of the kilns, 
thermostatically. The lumber is tested, both 
during and after drying, with modern instru- 
ments to determine moisture content. The com- 
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last year, but they fell approximately 20 per- 
cent under the like period of 1937. September 
shipments ran not more than 6 percent ahead 
of the August total, this being the fourth suc- 
cessive month in which new orders exceeded 
shipments, which is taken to indicate a steady 
increase in the backlog of unfilled orders, the 
latter having more than doubled since the end 
of May. Unfilled orders are now estimated to 
be greater than at any time in more than two 
years, and October is expected to show the 
best shipments so far in 1939. 





AVERAGE FREIGHT TRAIN. since 1920 has 


doubled the number of tons handled one mile 
in one hour. 








Anderson-Tully Co. plant, Vicksburg, Miss. showing new kilns in the foreground. In the background 


are the power plant and the flooring unit. 


pany is also installing a double-track kiln at 
Vicksburg to season southern pine. 

Officers of the Anderson-Tully Co. are: B. 
C. Tully, president; W. R. Kent, vice president 
and treasurer; C. J. Tully, secretary. W. A. 
Harris is manager of the Vicksburg plant and 
P. S. Doherty is kiln operator. 





Furniture Industry Reports 
Healthy Gains in Demand 


BALtiImMorE, Mp., Nov. 1.—Highly encourag- 
ing reports are being sent out about the 
state of the furniture manufacturing industry 
and its demand for the hardwoods generally 
used in the business. M. S. Baer, of the hard- 
wood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., of this 
city, is one of the members of the trade who 
has become strongly impressed with the pre- 
vailing trend in the furniture trade, and he 
calls attention to the reports of output, which 
is beginning to run ahead of last year and 
holds out promise of making still greater gains. 
In the improvement, of course, the factories in 
the High Point district of North Carolina occu- 
py a prominent place, with consequent impor- 
tant gains in the distribution of hardwoods 
tributary to the furniture factories in that 
region, from. where very encouraging advices 
have emanated. 

It is pointed out, for instance, that the fur- 
niture manufacturing industry showed a sharp 
rise in September over August, the gain being 
as much as 25 percent as compared with the 
average rise of 7 percent from August to Sep- 
tember during the last five years. September 
orders were 28 percent ahead of the same 
month of last year and approximately as large 
as the bookings in 1936, the best furniture year 
since 1929. This gain is credited to domestic 
buying and appears all the more gratifying in 
that it cannot in any sense be attributed to the 
present war, the domestic buying movement 
being induced by increase in work. 

For the first nine months of this year the 
orders booked by the furniture factories were 
19 percent greater than in the same period of 


Inset: P. S. Doherty, kiln operator 
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Fifty Percent More Freight Cars 
on Order This Year 


WasuHiIncTon, D. C., Oct. 30.—New freight 
cars placed in service or ordered by the Class 
I railroads in the first nine months this year 
total 37,757, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced. Of that number, 14,704 
have been put in service since Jan. 1 this year, 
and 23,053 were on order on Oct. 1, 1939. Class 
I railroads in September placed orders for 
16,497 new freight cars, which exceeded by 
1,793 cars the number put in service in the first 
nine months this year. Of the total ordered in 
September, 10,774 were coal cars, and 5,413 
were box cars. Orders also were placed for 310 
new flat cars. Out of the 23,053 new freight 
cars on order, 4,835 are to be built in railroad 
shops while the remainder are to be constructed 
by private car-building concerns. New freight 
cars on order on Oct. 1 thiseyear were an in- 
crease of 15,594 compared with the number on 
order on Oct. 1, 1938, but a decrease of 1,292 
compared with the same day in 1937. The num- 
ber of new freight cars installed in service in 
the first nine months this year was an increase 
of 6,414 compared with the same period last 
year, but a decrease of 41,603 compared with 
two years ago. Of the total number of cars 
installed in service up to Oct. 1 this year, 2,223 
were put in service in September. The above 
figures relating to new freight cars on order 
include only those for which orders have ac- 
tually been placed up to Oct. 1 this year. 
Freight cars leased or otherwise acquired are 
not included in the above figures. 





OREGON PRODUCED more lumber than Wash- 
ington during 1938, according to Pacific North- 
west survey, by 442,505,000 feet, the first year 
that State has taken the lead. 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


MILLER & COMPANY 


These Bradley-Miller Frames 


Have Every Desirable Feature of 
Modern Design and Manufacture 


Carefully designed, precisely milled and painstakingly 
manufactured, these Genuine White Pine Frames of 
Bradley-Miller fit to pertection, last a lifetime and keep 
their shape: 


and dimensions without warp,’ swell or 


This is a friend-winning line that will build 
trade and make money for you. We also furnish Pon- 
derosa Pine Frames of same manufacture and grade 
as the Genuine White Pine. 


Write us today. 








BASSWOOD 
All grades—all thicknesses, kiln dried 


solicited. 


ODESSA , NY. 


or Air Dried. Small or large orders 











WE WHOLESALE WESTERN WOODS 


In addition to the Northern Appalachian Hard 


and Soft Wood 
with Yellow Pine, we 
best mills selling 
Western Pine. 


Let us quote. 


s that we manufacture, together 
also represent some of the 
, Western Hem 
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FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


TREASURY, SENATE COMMITTEE AND 
BUSINESS CO-OPERATE IN TAX STUDY 


WasHincTon, D. C., Nov. 1—The studies 
which John W. Hanes, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, is directing in the field of Fed- 
eral taxation are attracting wide attention, and 
at the same time are having a reassuring effect 
in business and financial circles generally. Per- 
haps the reason for the change of atmosphere 
is to be found in the fact that these studies are 
purely objective. Mr. Hanes and his staff were 
confronted by a problem—how and where to 
find more revenue to meet the tremendous ex- 
penditures of Uncle Sam and make a beginning 
toward cutting down the national debt, which 
now has passed fogty-one billion dollars. Mr. 
Hanes has called upon American business, fi- 
nance and citizens in general to submit sug- 
gestions to help solve the very grave fiscal prob- 
lem confronting the nation after ten deficit 
years. And he has received a very wide re- 
sponse. In addition, he has held numerous con- 
ferences with business men, industrial tycoons, 
tax experts and run-of-mine citizens who have 
devoted serious thought to the problem. Mr. 
Hanes has not confined the conferences to “yes” 
men. On the contrary, he has thrown the door 
wide open. 

He has repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that probably the only really promising solu- 
tion lies in getting back to work the millions 
now unemployed, thereby increasing the na- 
tional income in large measure and, on the 
other hand, reducing the relief burden, which 
has been and continues to be the chief drain 
on the Federal Treasury. Up to date the study 
group in the Treasury has not put its finger 
on any possible new source of revenue that 
promises very large returns, and is very frank 
to say so. With regard to the proposal that the 
income tax base be broadened, he points out 
that under any of the suggested plans to ac- 
complish this end the revenue would be quite 
small—almost insignificant. 

His group is working in close’ co-operation 
with the special tax subcommittee of the House 
ways and means committee appointed to make a 
general survey of the entire tax structure with 
a view to bringing order out of chaos and ulti- 
mately putting the tax structure on a purely 
scientific economic basis. 


NEW WAGE-HOUR CHIEF FACES 
DIFFICULT TASK 


WasHincTon, D. C., Nov. 1—Lieut Col. 
Philip B. Fleming, Army Engineer Corps, new 
Administrator of the Wage-and-Hour law, 
wants it distinctly understood that he is not 
a miracle worker. Likewise, he seems to re- 
sent being called a “crack-downer.” The colonel 
has a reputation for fair dealing with labor 
and industry and will make every effort to 
maintain it in connection with his new job, 
Doubtless with this end in view, he declined 
at the outset to make any statement concerning 
specific policies and procedure. To date the 
law has not produced the results intended. Cer- 
tainly, with costs further increasing under the 
present 30 cent minimum wage, and hours of 
work lessened, the manufacturers, more espe- 
cially in what are popularly known as “mar- 
ginal” industries, find themselves decidedly up 
against it. Either they must cover the in- 
creased costs by adhering closely to the short- 
ened week, thus avoiding the time-and-a-half 
penalty; install additional labor-saving ma- 
chinery, or speed up machines already installed, 
or pass along the increase to the consumer, 
thereby relieving the workers of whatever in- 
crease in wages they may have received. About 
three-fifths of the 700,000 workers whose wages 
were automatically raised as of Oct. 24 by the 
Act are in the Southern States. The lumber 
industry in the South is feeling the impact 


along with other industries. The law is far 
from perfect. Efforts were made at the last 
regular session of Congress to pass certain 
amendments designed to clarify and at the same 
time eliminate inequalities. However, such a 
storm of protest arose, from first one quarter 
and then another, that even badly-needed clari- 
fying amendments could not be enacted. For 
the present, therefore, Col. Fleming must 
struggle along as best he can with the statute 
he has. 


HOURS EXEMPTION DENIED WESTERN 
PINE GROUP 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Oct. 30.—The applica- 
tion of the western pine industry for an ex- 
emption from maximum hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has been denied. The 
industry was described in the application as 
including three different basic operations: Log- 
ging—from stump to pond; sawmill production 
—from pond to pile; and shipping—from pile 
to car. The application further stated that these 
are distinct and separate undertakings not nec- 
essarily conducted simultaneously and not car- 
ried on during exactly the same period of the 
year by many companies. The following is 


LUMBER AND LOG EXPORTS, IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
boards, planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed tim- 
ber) and logs for the first nine months of 
1939, totaled 940,059,000 board feet, as com- 
pared with 795,215,000 feet for the first nine 
months of 1938, a gain of 18 percent, according 
to figures just released by the Forest Products 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Of the total 1939 amount, sawed 
material accounted for 833,666,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 704,376,000 feet, a gain of 18 per- 
cent. On the same basis of comparison, exports 
of logs and hewn timber totaled 106,393,000 
feet as against 90,839,000 feet, a gain of 17 per- 
cent. Following are 1939 figures, with the 1938 
in parenthesis. Sawn softwood totaled 617,695,- 
000 feet (515,695,000 )—Douglas fir, 331,275,000 
feet (232,679,000) ; southern pine, 210,005,000 
feet (226,972,000). Sawn hardwoods (including 
flooring) totaled 215,971,000 feet (188,681,000). 
Softwood log exports totaled 87,700,000 feet 
(73,776,000). Hardwood log exports totaled 
18,693,000 feet (17,063,000). 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood logs 





Reconstruction of the U. S. Senate Chamber on the set used in Frank Capra's production 





“Mr. Smith 


goes to Washington," starring Jean Arthur and James Stewart. To exactly duplicate the Washington 

furniture and the Senate chamber scene that has been unchanged since 1859, Philippine mahogany, 

supplied by the Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was used in making the set. The 
immense rectangular red-white-and-gold room barely fits inside a 150x!10x65-foot sound stage 





taken from the findings of fact and determina- 
tion by the presiding officer : 

“If it is assumed that logging, sawmilling, 
and shipping do not constitute separate branches 
but together constitute a single industry: (a) 
Such industry as a whole does not at any time 
cease operation. (b) No group of plants with 
any substantial output ceases production for 
even three months during the year. (c) The 
group of plants which may cease production for 
even three months during the year does not have 
a sufficiently substantial output to constitute a 
branch of an industry.” 


and lumber (including clapboards and cabinet 
woods) totaled 644,834,000 feet (490,831,000) an 
increase of 31 percent. Of this amount logs 
(hardwood and softwood) accounted for 162,- 
894,000 feet (119,809,000); softwood lumber 
(including clapboards), 414,736,000 feet (323,- 
947,000) ; hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet 
woods, 67,204,000 feet (47,075,000). 

Sawed railroad ties, pickets and box shooks 
are not included (even though they are consid- 
ered as lumber items) in above statistics, for the 
reason that comparable figures are not readily 
available in terms of board feet. 
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Lumber Market Review 


The surge in softwood buying that fol- 


American fiunherman 55 


Here’s how to make money on interiors 











lowed outbreak of the European war has 
TS been succeeded by a distinct slackening in ‘4 
rts demand. Bookings in the two weeks Un 
ng ended Oct. 31 were 10 percent above Y 
m- the 1938 level for the same period, in 
of contrast to 40 percent above 1938 for 
wl the preceding two weeks. Bookings fell 
ing below the level of production; they are 
cts still far exceeded by shipments on old SELLS EASILY BECAUSE 
es- orders. Retailers seem to have been 
ed satisfied to make moderate additions to IT DOES A COMPLETE JOB 
m- stocks. They now find that the neces- 
nol sary marking up of their prices is caus- 
ing some postponement of building, es- 
er- pecially large projects. Trade in the At- 
38 lantic coast and California markets has 
5, - eased up decidedly and Southwest busi- 
on ness has also been slower, but in the mid- 
ing dle West corn and wheat belts trade has 
0). heen more active than during last year. 
a All softwood markets are receiving 


strong support from railroad buying, but 
ogs industrial consumers in general are tak- 
ing only moderate amounts. Gross stocks 
at mills Oct. 31 were about ten percent 
lower than on the corresponding date 
last year, and unfilled orders were about 
twice as large as last year’s; and it is 
certain that in no section are the stocks of 
retailers large. But heavy production in Ment 
the South because of unusually favorable pice 
fall weather, and the closing off of ex- 
port outlets for Northwest mills because 
of lack of ships, have somewhat increased 
selling pressure, and concessions from 
the figures quoted in September are often 
reported, despite the increase of costs 
under the Wage-Hour Law Oct. 24. 
Business in general seems to be await- 
ing adjustments to the war, but in the 
present world situation a turning from 
European to South American and other 





These three views show rooms of the Ohio Public Service Com- 
pany, Alliance, Ohio, finished with Temlok De Luxe. The 
reception room above and the private office, at the top, are insu- 
lated and decorated with white Temlok De Luze on the ceiling 
and walls of ash planks. The showroom is finished in the same 
colors, with wainscot of walnut boards. The Temlok was 
erected by the Eddleblute Construction Company, sold by 
Tolerton Company of Alliance. Interstate Sash & Door Com- 


markets is met with great difficulties, as 
is trading with warring Europe or 
Orient. Efforts are being made to put 
additional funds and effort into the do- 
mestic home building field, and these 
should result in a stimulation of lumber 
demand for a larger 1940 program. 
Hardwood orders in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 21 continued far above the 
low production, but shipments were con- 
siderably ahead of them. Mi§ill stocks 
Oct. 21 were about 20 percent lower 


pany of Canton Ohio wholesaler, 


OME owners and builders are 
always on the lookout for better, 
more efficient materials. That’s why it 
pays to sell Armstrong’s Temlok De 
Luxe, the new fibreboard interior finish 
which insulates, decorates, and helps to 
quiet noise! 
Temlok De Luxe is available in six 
popular colors. These colors—ash, coral, 
cream, green, walnut, and white—are 





that Armstrong has been making build- 
ing materials of dependable quality for 
many years. They have confidence in 
Temlok De Luxe—made by the makers 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


Get further information about this 








re : factory-applied. They provide pleasin rial now. Find out how a 
yton than on the corresponding date last year, ienie beg Ta nail dentral pie fern prs oe tah ehadiaiborintaaie 
- and unfilled orders were about 20 per- cial work. And the added advantages of to assure you of prompt delivery. Write 
cent larger than last year's. Recent de- efficient insulation and effective noise- for complete details and samples of 
— mand has apparently originated princi- quieting make Temlok De Luxe ideal Temlok De Luxe to Armstrong Cork 
pally at the furniture plants, and is for any type of interior. Company, Building Materials 
os largely for the gums, while there has been There’s an extra sales advantage in Division, 987 Concord Street. 
logs a seasonal decline in the movement of the Armstrong name. Prospects know Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
62,- flooring oak, and there is little export 
aber trade. Quotations are holding their mod- 
23,- ; 
r anal piety om ge a a —— : 
rm; but the mills hope that their strong | ‘ ei 
9oks Statistical position will enable them to v9 rmstrong S TEMLOK INSU LATION 
4 effect mark-ups that will cover their in- 
dily creased cost of production under the new DE LUXE INTERIOR FINISHES 





Wage-Hour regulations. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 


30.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Associa- 


tion report for two weeks ended Oct. 21 and for forty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills 
whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentages comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 


Av. No. Per- 
Mills Production cent 
TWO WEEKS: Rptg. 1939 


Total Softwoods ., 421 468,761,000 110 


Total Hardwoods.. 78 14,699,000 106 
Total Lumber ..... 483 483,460,000 110 
Total Flooring. .. 81 23,036,000 117 
FORTY-TWO WEEKS 

Total Softwoods .. 430 8,582,766,000 117 
Total Hardwoods.. 87 282,642,000 101 
Total Lumber ..... 499 8,865,408,000 116 
Total Flooring .... 79 361,729,000 108 


of 1938 


Per- Per- 

Shipments cent Orders cent 
1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 

462,027,000 110 

21, 583,000 155 18,618,000 111 

480,645,000 110 

21,034,000 111 


525,355,000 117 
22,205,000 133 





9,067,853,000 116 9,420,977,000 12 
349,548,000 137 357,444,000 141 

9,417,401,000 117 9,778,421,000 12 
379,169,000 114 400, 347,000 112 





RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 21: 


No. of Mills 
Reporting 
2767 


Unfilled Orders 
39 1938 


Gross Stocks 
1939 1938 





Total Softwoods............. 978,133,000 491,892,000 3,512,969,000 3,904,259,000 
ee ee eee 73* 54,980,000 45,645,000 298,557,000 364,430,000 
Po ee eee 3497 1,033,113,000 537,537,000 3,811,526,000 4,268,689,000 
poe eee 91 76,351,000 56,829,000 80,692,000 105,616,000 


Of the northern mills, 12 report on softwood orders, and 13 on hardwood; 


report on stocks. 


while 14 


*For hardwood, there are included 60 units and 13 mills. 





Census of 1938 Production 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 30—Lumber pro- 
duction in the United States in 1938 showed a 
marked decrease from 1937, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperation with the Forest Service, 
from data collected in the annual lumber-pro- 
duction inquiry. The total lumber cut reported 
for 1938 amounted to 21,646,271,000 feet, a de- 
crease of 16.7 percent as compared with 25,- 
996,857,000 feet for the preceding year. Of the 
total lumber production in 1938, 33.2 percent, 


r 7,196,206,000 feet, was contributed by yellow 
pine. This kind of wood was sawed in twenty- 
one States, of which seven reported more than 
500,000,000 feet each. Next in importance is 
Douglas fir, the cut of which amounted to 5.- 
215,972,000 feet, reported from ten States, two 
of which — Washington and Oregon — con- 
tributed more than 94 percent of the total. 
Preliminary production figures for 1938, by 
kinds of wood and by States, are given in the 
following table: 





Production By States—1938 





No. of Production in 1938 

Active (Thousand Feet) 

Mills Re- Total Total 
State— porting Softwood Hardwood 
BIRR OMER «0 ccsees pe me 1,043,699 168,355 
PO eee i) | errs 
py * eee eee 594 715,026 219,820 
California and ‘ 
DO” .¢ estes 226 1,461,946 15 
COROTEGO .ncccces 163 84,680 56 
Connecticut ..... 28 4,805 4,737 
Delaware ....... 25 6,887 819 
EE <a aeiewkeee 274 563,284 60,985 
CO erro 971 704,473 100,544 
EG okie ae eee es 199 570,246 325 
OES ee 77 150 15,578 
EE: sibs waa anes 196 72 73,166 
| aa 16 2 4,731 
Kansas and nM 
Nebraska! ..... S s Sees 5,385 
ps eee 332 20,886 116,860 
eee 252 593.564 352,694 
See 302 118,323 29,209 
Maryland ....... 93 23,421 13,270 
Massachusetts ... 91 39,975 13,950 
Michigan ac 307 91,144 215,697 
Minnesota ...... 228 63,495 32,478 
Mississippi ...... 1,175 912,624 277,068 
A 167 14,863 38,386 
DEI «5 ccceese 142 221,565 14 
New Hampshire.. 192 112,274 23,064 
New Jersey...... 32 1,475 7,391 
New Mexico...... 94 oh), ere 
WOW TOP... ccc: 213 30,301 66,375 
North Carolina... 2,394 1,105,621 264,882 
Mia scare 271 504 78.044 
Oklahoma ...... 78 137,800 10,422 
ar 582 3,777,913 12,983 
Pennsylvania ... 384 41,343 106,761 
Rhode Island..... 7 2,603 798 
South Carolina... 510 446,348 141,456 
South Dakota.... 30 ek | eee 
Tennessee ....... 508 90,595 196,740 
 . Saar 343 920,059 108,326 
EEA 81 12,790 220 
WOOMORE wcccccce 185 98,038 33,593 
oo ae 684 362,266 149,396 
Washington ..... 567 3,333,817 14,750 
West Virginia.... 220 32,910 184,194 
Wisconsin ....... 489 161,880 209,890 
Wyoming ....... 121 68,436 21 
United States..14,969 18,292,823 3,353,448 


Combined to avoid disclosing data for in- 
dividual mills. 


Production by Kind Of Wood 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand Feet, 
Board Measure) 


Kind of Wood— 1938 1937 1936 
Balsam Fir... 12,712 17,690 10,339 
ee 221,878 257,492 238,282 
CPPTONS 6+. 408,300 429,138 441,494 
Douglas Fir.. 5,215,972 6,554,781 6,320,505 
Hemlock ..... 577,917 861,674 812,797 
| ere 84,148 140,806 124,267 
Lodgepole 

. . Saar 76,306 74,734 44,952 
Redwood 317,286 436,231 403,238 
MPPUCE .....0. 290,493 370,356 349,161 
Sugar Pine. 267,097 319,212 284,794 
Western Yel- 

low Pine 

(Ponderosa) 2,733,509 3,307,655 2,975,339 
White Fir.... 86,243 115,759 126,849 
White Pine... 804,756 1,012,008 999,214 
Yellow Pine.. 7,196,206 691,604 7,110,506 








Softwood... .18,292,823 21,589,140 20,241,737 
CS re 15,751 30,679 34,395 
eS 77,544 96,051 93,663 
Basswood 77,887 90,865 88,983 
ee 96,834 133,181 109,523 
a ae 160,085 203,732 183,970 
Chestnut 77,901 104,216 103,671 
Cottonwood.. 139,654 145,541 136,668 
IN, elev etanacoieigus 64,412 80,617 80,131 
ae 24,069 34,633 28,558 
Magnolia .... 26,100 40,653 27,371 
. _  aeesere- 389,416 525,377 489,779 
a 1,203,984 581,682 1,534,562 
Red Gum..... 453,639 577,824 606,500 
Sycamore . 27,637 32,305 27,209 
Tupelo ...... 215,887 326,927 215,755 
Walnut . 24,808 43,927 38,848 
Yellow Poplar 220,554 299,441 260,397 
Ce oWsc aes 57,286 60,546 53,164 

Hardwood... 3,353,448 4,407,717 4,113,147 

Total 

Lumber ....21,646,271 25,996,857 24,354,884 





CLAIMS PAID by railroads of the United 
States and Canada, as a result of loss and 
damage to freight, were 21.5 percent less in the 
first half of 1939 than in the same period the 
preceding year. 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 28.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 21: 


Report of an Average of 117 Mills: 
Oct. 21, 1939 Oct. 22, 1938 


Production ...... 165,869,000 148,905,000 
Shipments ....... 165,235,000 135,226,000 
Orders received... 145,582,000 129,281,000 


Report of 118 Identieal Mills: 


Oct. 21, 1939 Oct. 22, 1938 

Unfilled orders 335,405,000 142,631,000 

Gross stocks -1,619,630,000 1,770,205,000 
Report of 118 Identical Mills: 


c7———Total for Year 
193 1938 


Production «...... 2,799,853,000 2,396,312,000 
Shipments «+++ 2,947,436,000 2,604,073,000 
i |, a 3,049,506,000 2,610,869,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or eans, La., Nov. 2—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Oct. 28: 


Average weekly number of mills, 124; 
Units,; 108 


Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 66,661,000 
BOCERL BTOEGCTION ... 6. ccccccceces 65,409,000 
ne ree ee ee 78,084,000 
eo ee rr 59,865,000 


Number of mills, 126, Units,; 109 
On Oct. 28, 1939 
GO ee ee 106,406,000 
i er eee 359,995,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 


7Unit is 309,000 feet of ‘3-year average” 
production. 





Appalachian Hardwoods Made 
Impressive Gain in September 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Oct. 30.—During Septem- 
ber the Appalachian hardwood market moved 
at a pace not exceeded since January, 1937. 
September sales of reporting firms, according 
to the monthly barometer of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.),-were 30,961,- 
000 feet, a 33 percent increase over August, 
which month in turn had witnessed an 18 per- 
cent gain over July. During the six months 
period of April to September, inclusive, sales 
by this group of mills rose 76 percent. Ship- 
ments in September made an impressive gain, 
but failed to keep pace with orders; the move- 
ment amounted to 25,374,000 feet, which repre- 
sented an increase of 20 percent over August. 
Production was only 3 percent above the Au- 
gust level, and, as a result, was shoved farther 
to the rear. Unfilled orders increased 28 per- 
cent, and at the end of the month: were the 
equivalent of five weeks’ production at the Sep- 
tember rate. Unsold stocks shrank 5 percent, 
the Sept. 30 volume being the smallest since 
April, 1937. Gross stocks; per’ band mill unit, 
shrank from 4,139,000 to 4,040,000 feet, and un- 
sold stocks from 3,791,000 to 3,593,000 feet. Un- 
filled orders reported by 66 band mill units 
totaled 25,934,000 feet, against 20,547,000 feet 
at Aug. 31. 





Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the: car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 21 totaled 1,706,153 cars, as follows: 
Forest’ products, 77,663 cars° (an increase of 
3,723 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Oct. 7); grain, 83,371 cars; livestock, 
42,972 cars; ore, 128,592 cars; coke, 23,207 
cars; coal, 339,981 cars; merchandise, 320,982 
cars, and miscellaneous, 689,385 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 21 show 
an increase of 36,819 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended Oct. 7. 
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THE HEARTSIDE OF LIFE 
From Issue of Nov. 28, 1903 


We scheme and we dream and we follow the 
gleam 
Of a phantom and fabled success. 
We push and we labor, we jostle our neighbor, 
As onward and upward we press. 
We crowd and are proud, are aggressive and 
loud 
As we fight where the battle is rife. 
In brotherhood rather, oh, let brothers gather— 
Let us look on the heartside of life. 


’Tis a pace and a race that has much that is 
base, 
’Tis a struggle that knows no delay; 
Those above kick the nether, those below pull 
together 
To destroy those who block up the way. 
3ut a smile all the while is a help o’er the stile, 
There is hope for the fellow who sings; 
Let us look at the right side, look at the bright 
side— 
Let us look at the heartside of things. 


We may block the way for some other heart 
gay 
Who sings, not impatiently stands. 
We at most are but human, we are man, we 
are woman, 
Like those who reach up for our hands. 
Let us not be too hot to complain of our lot, 
To condemn those who crowd now and then; 
Content as we find things, remember the kind 
things— 
Let us look at the heartside of men. 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS 
From Issue of Nov. 28, 1903 


The man who operates a dry kiln is the 
only capitalist who is really trying to 
get the water out of his stock. 


It was undoubtedly the large number of 
lumbermen’s associations in that sec- 
tion that inspired Balboa or some other 
fellow to name it the Pacific Coast. 


Let us not get too metaphorical. Instead 
of talking about cementing the ties of 
friendship among the retail lumber 
dealers, would it not be more appro- 
priate to suggest dove-tailing them? 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


From Issue of Dec. 13, 1902 


A Chicago firm recently enclosed a 
statement to one of its customers up 
north, and by return mail received a 
check for the account, together with the 
following lines: 

Of all the sad and gloomy words 
That mankind ever writ; 


There are no sadder ones to us 
Than these two: “Please remit.” 
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You'll find 


Sallis 


Shortleaf 

| PINE 

5 2 is a 
Money-Making Line 


Get ready now to take care of every need 
of your customers. Let Sallis help you to 
balance your stocks. Count on us for 
everything you need in top quality Short 
Leaf from Central Mississippi. Yard and 
Shed Items, “Eased Edge” Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing, Base. Shed stock is kiln- 
dried. Air-dried items are Lignasan- 
treated. 


Annual Capacity—35,000,000 feet 
1. C. and @. M. & N. Ralireads 


















Some drunken lumbermen 
who were lately on a spree 
at Superior, Wis., were enter- 
tained by an attempt at ex- 
pert shooting by one of their 
number. He endeavored to 
shoot the hat from another’s 
head, with a Winchester rifle, 
and plowed a furrow through 
his scalp. 

* * zk 

Winslow Bushnell, of the 
Lord & Bushnell Lumber Co., 
Chicago, died suddenly of 
heart trouble, Oct. 19, at two 
o'clock, aged 58 years. He 
was born at Lexington, N. Y., 
in 1831, worked on a farm for 
a time, came west about 
1859, and later became em- 
ployed by Henry Howland in 
the lumber business, with 
whom he afterwards went 
into partnership. He was 
also of the firm of Reed & 
Bushnell, and subsequently 
of Bushnell, Walworth & 
Reed, who had two mills in 
Michigan, one being at Mus- 
kegon. He became a mem- 
ber of Lord & Bushnell in 
1883. The style was changed 
to the Lord & Bushnell Lum- 
ber Co. which has a yard on 
the south pier. He was pres- 
ident of the City National 





Bank, of Chicago, for several 
years. He is well spoken of, 
and is said to have been a 
pleasant and straightforward 
business man. 


* * * 


Northwestern lumbermen 
and woodworkers could with 
good advantage emulate the 
example of the “downeaster” 
in the matter of diversified 
manufacture from native 
woods. There are many 
woodworking establishments 
in the Northwest, to be sure, 
but they bear no compari- 
son in number or variety to. 
those of some of the eastern 
States. Maine may be re- 
ferred to as a great wood- 
working State, in which econ- 
omy, ingenuity and industry 
are combined in the produc- 
tion of countless articles, 
large and small, that have a 
utility and serve a purpose in 
using up great quantities of 
small stock and stuff that in 
the Northwest are wasted-en- 
tirely. Something can be done 
with everything that is wood, 
and the fact is that the great 
refuse burners are constantly 
consuming stock that might 
be turned into money. 





The Fordyce Lumber Co. 
filed articles of incorporation 
last Wednesday. The capital 
stock is $25,000, all of which 
has been subscribed by the 
corporators, E. E. Moore, Le- 
roy Kirkland and W. E. Far- 
row. 

ok ak * 

Hugh R. Robertson and 
Daniel J. Leary, the Joggins 
raftmen, have not abandoned 
their intentions of going into 
the raft business in New 
Brunswick and on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Joggins Raft Co., of Joggins, 
N. B., was incorporated, and 
more recently these gentle- 
men have, with others, incor- 
porated the Western Raft Co., 
of San Francisco, Calif. This 
is evidence that the principle 
embodied in the cigar-shaped 
raft is regarded a success by 
the projectors. The plan of 
the Western company is to 
transport logs from Puget 
Sound, Coos Bay and Hum- 
boldt to San Francisco, with 
the view of supplying a big 
mill to be built at that point. 
While it is said that the en- 
terprise has large backing, 
the stock has not been go- 
ing very fast, 


Some time ago the > 





CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin. 


Wire for quotations. 





| SS 
Duamontfiigce 


AND BIRCH 
FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
‘with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWwJeELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAM™NUEFASGSTVRERS 
MENOMINEE ya ~ MICHIGAN. J 
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DAMS-EDGAR 


Lumber Co.—— 
YELLOW PINE 


Finish, Packaged Trim, 
Mouldings and Yard Items 
Grade-Marked 


HARDWOODS 


Poplar, Gum, Beech and Oak 
Kiln-Dried 





Write us about your needs 
Order a Mixed Car Today 


The Adams-Edgar Lumber Co. 
MORTON, MISS. 
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}] BROWN DIMENSION CO. | 


-, MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN | 
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Bo eas | 


We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





OAK FLOORING 


--CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER... 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED-- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


3 Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Here’s What's New 


New Woodworking Machine 
Is Offered 


An “all purpose” woodworking tool, espe- 
cially designed for light cutting, has just been 
announced by the De Walt Products Corp., 
Lancaster, Pa. Known as the “We Walt Moto 
Miter Box,” this piece of equipment has been 
designed for home workshops, small shipping 
departments, carpenter shops, pattern shops, 
cabinet work, etc. It cuts off 2-inch stock. A 
direct drive motor runs from an ordinary light 
socket. Arbor can be placed in any position 
for all sawing operations. Arm swings 360 
degrees horizontally for miters. Yoke swings 





360 degrees horizontally for instant changeover 


from cutoff to rip positions. Motor rotates 
360 degrees vertically for all angle cuts. Ma- 
chine performs 29 different operations. Roller 
bearing carriage inside arm makes possible fast 
work, 


New Folder on Toxic Treatment of 
Wood Is Offered 


“Out of the Laboratory Comes an Even 
Longer Life for Wood” is a folder recently issued 
by the National Door Manufacturers Assn., 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. This folder 
explains the value of the seal of approval used 
under the association’s supervision by licensed 
firms on windows, sash, and storm sash when 
pre-fitted, exterior frames, exterior doors, 
blinds, shuttcrs and screens, and is a part of the 
association’s preservative minimum standards 
program. After describing and illustrating the 
effects of various fungi growths that attack 
wood, the folder illustrates and describes the 
lack of effect these growths have on wood 
treated with preservative. A short history of 
the struggle man has had to preserve the wood 
that goes into houses in the form of windows, 
doorways, aud other types of millwork is given. 
A brief discussion of the regulations govern- 
ing firms using the association’s seal is included. 


Folder Offers Complete Line 
of Closet Fixtures 


A folder offering suggestions of how to get 
the most out of available closet space has just 
been issued by Knape and Vogt Mfg. Co., 658 
Richmond St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
This illustrated folder, besides presenting closet 
plans, includes specifications, prices, and illus- 
trations of 24 different types of fixtures for 
closets, all designed with the idea of getting the 
most out of the available space. The back of 
the folder contains a list of dealers having the 
complete line of fixtures in stock and on display. 
A self-addressed, envelope type order blank is 
enclosed with the folder. 


New Line of Locks and Latches 
Offered for Low Cost Houses 


A new line of tubular locks and latches de- 
signed to answer the needs of low cost houses 
has recently been announced by P. & F. Corbin, 
New Britain, Conn. It is stated that no deep 
mortising is required to 
install these locks. Ex- 
cept for a recess to set 
in the latch front only 
two intersecting holes 
are required for most 
units. It has been esti- 
mated that two-thirds 
of the installation time 
has been saved. The 
latch line consists of 
four different sets with 
emergency locking and 
unlocking devices. A 
wide range of knob de- 
signs and four escutch- 
eon designs are avail- 
able. Safety, convenience, compact design and 
construction have been incorporated into the line 
it is stated. Metal parts are sturdy and rustless. 
A leaflet on the new line is available. 





New Weather Strip Catalog 
Is Issued 


A new and enlarged catalog covering all types 
of weather strip has just been issued by the 
Macklanburg - Duncan Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. This catalog includes calking and glaz- 
ing compounds, stamped and cast numbers and 
letters, automatic door bottoms, screen door 
grilles, push bars, etc. Also shown is the com- 
pany’s line of mouldings and trim, bindings 
and edgings, of which there are 300 shapes. 
A copy of this catalog may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Macklanburg-Duncan Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., mentioning this publication. 


New Radial Saw for Shops 
Is Introduced 


A new radial machine for woodworking 
shops, lumber yards, and pattern shops has 
recently been introduced by the Walker-Turner 
Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. This machine de- 
signed for wide utility and application, rips, 
crosscuts, cuts miters and compound miters, 
shapes moldings, trim, sash, and with a dado 
head does notching, grooving and plowing. A 


geared-head motor provides a 2-inch depth of 
cut with 1 h.p.; 3-inch with 2 h.p.; and 4-inch 


with a 3 h.p. motor. A voltmeter indicates the 
line voltage being supplied to the motor. A 
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magnetic circuit breaker switch permits the mo- 
tor to work at full load capacity, but cuts off 
the power on a sustained overload. The switch 
can be reset again without waiting for elements 
to cool off. Usually small diameter blades are 
used; a laminated maple table is used for a 
working surface. All controls are positive. 
Motors of 1, 2, and 3 h.p. are available. De- 
scriptive literature is available. 


New Padlock and Display Are 
Introduced 


A new padlock packed in a new display car- 
ton has recently been introduced by the Inde- 
pendent Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass. It is stated 
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the lock has a sturdy, neatly designed case, ir- 
regularly shaped keyway, cylinder type key, 
and weather resisting construction. The display 
arrives ready-packed with three padlocks and 
six keys on each wing—two displays to the car- 
ton. It has been designed to occupy little 
counter space, yet to attract favorable attention. 


New Streamlined Saw Is Announced 


A new streamlined silver steel straight back 
hand saw has recently been announced by the 
E. C. Atkins Co., Indianapolis, Ind. It is 
stated that uniform tempering assures increased 











edge holding qualities, and also permits a lighter 
but stiff blade. It is taper ground for clearance 


and polished. This saw has a new pattern 
apple handle: the grip is closer to the blade and 
the gravity center of the saw, thus requiring 
less effort to use. Protruding parts will not 
break or rub hands it is stated. It is finished 
in natural lacquer and polished. 


New Booklet on Plank 
Floors Is Issued 


A new booklet on plank floors, illustrated 
in color and with photographs has recently 
been issued by. E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. This booklet presents a brief history of 
the use of plank flooring and includes pictures 
of homes built from 100 to 200 years ago 
where plank floors are still in use. Modern 
applications. of plank flooring in both period 
and modern type homes are shown. Uses of 
plank flooring in the business world are also 
illustrated. 


Traction Loss and Skids Reduced by 
New Truck Differential 


A new automatic locking differential de- 
signed to prevent loss of traction and conse- 
quent skids has recently been announced by 
Thornton Tandem Co., 8701-79 Grinnell Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. It is stated that skids and loss 
of traction are prevented as this differential 
eliminates wheel spinning under adverse operat- 
ing circumstances by making both wheels ro- 
tate at the same speed when power is applied. 
The device does permit differentiation between 
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the wheels when negotiating turns and uneven 
ground. Greater truck operation efficiency is 
claimed when this device is used on trucks op- 
erating in sand, mud. snow. and on ice or wet 
pavement. This differential is interchangeable 
with standard axle differentials. It is now avail- 
able for Ford and Chevrolet truck axles; addi- 
tional models are being develoned for Dodge, 
International, General Motors, and other popu- 
lar makes of truck axles. 





RatLroAps of this country, in each of the 
eight consecutive years after 1922, without car 
shortages or congestion, handled traffic greatly 
in excess of that transported annually in the 
World War period. 
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Canadian Exports Gain 


MonTrEAL, QueE., Oct. 30.—Canadian Septem- 
ber exports of planks and boards were valued 
at $5,051,628, exceeding those of a year ago by 
fully 67.7 percent and bringing the nine-month 
gain over a year ago to anproximately $9,250,- 
000, or 35.8 percent. In September’s wide gain, 
British purchases were the principal factor, 
shipments to that market totaling $3,219,000 and 
exceeding those of a year ago by fully 121 per- 
cent, and accounting for over 63 percent of the 
total To the United States, Canada sold 
$1,492,000 worth, an increase of over 34 percent. 
These two markets accounted for over 91 per- 
cent of the total export. 













PONDEROSA 


HINES 
PINE 


Modern Merchandise for Modern 





Remember 
when’ crackers came in 


"way back 


barrels and everyone 
helped himself? Not very 
clean and sanitary, was 
it? What's happened to 
the food business since 
the old days is happen- 
ing to the lumber busi- 
ness today. Modern lum- 
ber dealers are stocking 
clean, bright Hines Pon- 
derosa in dry, clean 
sheds. They know their 
customers like to buy 
clean, bright, kiln dried 
lumber and are willing 
to pay a little more for 
better merchandise. 


pick up! 


Lumber Dealers 


Changing times call for new methods, new 
ways of doing things and new moder mer- 
chandise in order that -you can continue to 
meet and satisfy the changing needs of your 
customers. Hines Ponderosa is modern mer- 
chandise. Superbly manufactured in a modern 
lumber mill, Hines Ponderosa is kept under 
cover at all times and comes to the dealer 
clean. bright. kiln dried to measure up in every 
way to the 1940 yardstick of quality. Be mod- 
ern, make your first order of the new year a 
car of Hines Ponderosa and see your business 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST + CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Boston, Mass., Oct. 30.—To a considerable 
extent, buyers and sellers of lumber are mark- 
ing time. Negotiations by British representa- 
tives for the purchase of a large portion of 
the pine lumber and timber already in pile, sal- 
vaged from the hurricane felled timber, are 
still open; and the extent of the advance in 
intercoastal rates Dec..1 is unknown. 

Salvage headquarters in Boston reported 
today another sale of 2,500,000 feet of logs, 
now in a holding pond in New Hampshire, the 
purchaser being the New England Box Co. in 
Greenfield. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Receipts by water 








SRSER DEALERS! 











CRYSTAL-CLEAR TRANSPARENT 
DURABLE GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


ADMITS OVER 602% 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


The latest development in flexible glass substi- 
tutes! Allows mgre light, permits inspection. 


CAN BE USED ANYWHERE GLASS IS USED! 
WEATHERPROOF © SHATTER-PROOF 
VITAPANE won't stick, become brittle, or dis- 
color. No wax, oil, or paraffin. 


VITAPANE comes in 50' rolls, 36" wide, packed 
individual carton — Sales Helps Included. 


MANY USES...MANY SALES 


VITAPANE creates sales over and over 
again. Used in Sun Porches, Storm Windows, 

and Doors, Barns, Boats, Cabins. Skylights, 
Poultry H . Hot H . Green Houses. 














VITAPANE Sells Fast — 
Good Repeater — Pays 
Big Profits and is 
GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


LIVE JOBBERS! 
Some Excellent Territory Open. 
Write Today Giant Sample and 
All Facts by Return Mail. 




















Exclusive Manufacturer of VITAPANE 
3462 N. KIMBALL AVE., Dept. SW4 CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 
(PINUS 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'Sttosus) 


for nearly 100 ag Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 











Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


at Boston to date in October have exceeded 
11,250,000 feet, highest total for any month 
in 1939. Buying by the yards has slowed 
down and is confined almost exclusively to 
such transit lots as are available, and to 
small lots from the wholesale yards needed 
in filling current orders or for rounding out 
yard assortments. As there is no ship space 
available for November loading, and with the 
date of an important rate advance definitely 
fixed for December 1, there has been no ac- 
tivity in the placing of mill orders. Mill 
prices for dimension gained a full $1 in Sep- 
tember; boards $2, and all types of uppers, 
$3@5. Local orders for mill shipment fir di- 
mension schedules c.if. Boston docks take 
the discount from page 16 of West Coast list 
33 of $6@6.50, with transit lots at $5@5.50. 
There are few if any boards available at 
$30@30.50 for the No. 2 grade, and $27@27.50 
for 3’s. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Weekly production is 
dropping steadily, as many summer plants 
have finished their season’s cut. The winter 
mills have full order files, and new business 
is being placed only at prices named by the 
producers. There is no selling pressure, as 
the mills concentrate upon the problem of 
clearing up old orders. The yards are well 
supplied with dimension sizes but are low 
on boards. Good dry boards are scarce at 
the mills and are very firm in price. The 
1x4-inch stock lengths are held at $33@35; 
5-inch, $35@36; 6- and 7-inch, $37@38; 8- and 
9-inch, $38@40; 10-inch, $42@44; and 12-inch, 
$43 and as high as $46. The random lengths 
are quoted at $1 lower, and all 16-foot lengths 
are $1@2 higher. For the small dimension 
sizes, 2x3- and 4-inch, and 3x4- and 4x4-inch, 
the range is $32@34, with the 2x6- and T7-inch 
at $35@36; 4x6- and 6x6-inch $36@37, and up 
to $41@42 for the 10- and 12-inch. Provincial 
mills are in the dark as to the probable pres- 
sure of war orders from England and the 
probable volume of supplies to be available 
for the New England trade. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Standard spruce 
lath hold at $3.50 for the 1%-inch, and 
$4@4.25 for the wider size. Eastern white 
cedar shingles are firmly established at the 
advance of 20 cents per square made in early 
September, which brings extras to $4.35; 
clears, $3.95; 2nd clears and clear walls, 
$3.20. There has been fair activity in 
West Coast red cedars with delivered prices 
unsettled. Most grades appear to be well 
sold up, but attempts to boost mill prices 
have been followed by cuts which have 
brought the present list back to the previous 
level. There are offerings of 18-inch Perfec- 
tions as low as $5.05, with some actual sales 
at $5.15. For the 16-inch 5X No. 1 the price 
range is $4.72@4.77; No. 2, $3.92@4.02, and 
No. 3, $3.12@3.17. From local storage there 
are offerings to dealers in small lots of Per- 
fections as low as $5.05 and as high as $5.30, 
but there are transit lots available at $5. 
Prices for 5X No. 1 from local stocks are 
$4.90, transits, $4.65; No. 2, $3.92@3.95; No. 3, 
$3.03 @3.07. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—Most mills have 
full order files, with the furniture factories 
in most pressing need of prompt deliveries. 
Producers feel assured of a free outlet for 
their sharply curtailed season’s outputs. De- 
mand runs heavy to maple, with the inch 
No. 1 common and better held by standard 
mills at $83@85, and the 2-inch at $10 higher. 
At most mills, birch is $3@5 less. The maple 
heel shops have made no important moves 
toward securing supplies of thick maple for 
the new season, which starts in four to five 
weeks. They are facing a scarcity of maple 
at the mills and a base price of $80 for 2-inch 
long plank to grade No. 2 common and bet- 
ter. No transactions have thus far come to 
the surface. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—A meeting of manu- 
facturers is to be held at Manchester, N. H., 
Oct. 31 when a consolidated stock sheet will 
disclose the amount of lumber on hand at 
the mills, sold and unsold, on Oct. 1. Due to 
the necessity of clearing their lands of hur- 
ricane-felled logs, it is known that the stock 
of square edge is well above normal, though 
inch round edge is definitely scarce and firm 
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in price. There have been sales as low as 
$12 and as high as $15, f.o.b. the mill yards, 
Negotiations with the British war office for 
a large block of the salvaged hurricane pine 
held here by the Federal Government have 
stalled though not terminated. 


At a recent luncheon meeting of New Eng- 
land Wholesale Lumber Association at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, the guest 
speaker was Leslie S. Bean, director of North- 
eastern Timber Salvage Administration, who 
traced in detail the log salvage and fire hazard 
activities since Forest Service took charge of 
the problem. 


A luncheon meeting of the New England 
group of intercoastal distributors has been ar- 
ranged by Chairman Farnham W. Smith in one 
of the private dining rooms at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for Wednesday, Nov. 
1. Its purpose is to introduce the members to 
the new secretary of Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors Association of New York, and to bid 
good-bye to the retiring secretary, he J Titus, 
who leaves for Seattle shortly to take up his 
new duties as head of the trade promotion ac- 
tivities of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Fire on Oct. 24 destroyed the yellow pine 
resaw and planing mill of George McQuesten 
Co., located on the harbor front of East Bos- 
ton, with a loss estimated at $25,000. About 
10,000 feet of lumber in and near the mill was 
destroyed, but the large stock of yellow pine 
timber and plank was saved by constant wet- 
ting. 


The contract for the erection of 306 dwelling 
units of a slum clearance project in the Lenox 
Street section of Boston was awarded last 
week to the C. J. Maney Co., of Somerville, 
Mass., at its bid of $1,073,000. The contract 
includes clearing the land of present structures, 
also finish landscaping. 


Siegfried Hirsch, head of the George Mc- 
Questen Co., retail dealer at East Boston, who 
has been a hospital patient since early spring, 
recovering from a series of major operations, 
has been moved to his home in Newton Center, 
where he is making steady gains. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Consumer demand for lumber throughout this 
metropolitan district has been sharply cur- 
tailed during the past sixty days. With war 
clouds hanging over Europe, and local stocks 
of lumber very low, it has seemed wise to 
dealers to pick up all available lots even to fill- 
ing their sheds and yards to the limit, to as- 
sure supplies for a long pull if water transpor- 
tation failed. Delivered prices moved up as 
expected. Ship space was fully taken up six 
to ten weeks ahead. Reports are that ship 
owners have called for advances from the 
old $14 rate of $1@1.50 and $2, but that the 
proposed new tariffs have been withdrawn 
from the printer’s hands as a majority of the 
ship lines urge stabilization, for a time at 
least, at a $1 advance, to bring the rate after 
Dec. 1 to $15. The new rate will shortly be 
announced. This rate jump should start 
another buying surge, but for the fact that 


_ consumer sales have :sshrunk sharply, for 


many development projects are temporarily 
halted, as investors and home builders study 
costs and await a definite line-up for either 
peace or war in Europe. Local intercoastal 
offices say that while there has been a sharp 
drop in orders booked for direct mill ship- 
ment, some new business has been placed 
calling for November loading. There have 
been heavy receipts at the terminals through 
October, with most lots going on old orders, 
and all transit parcels taken up well in ad- 
vance of arrival. Transit lots of fir dimension 
are offered at a discount range of $5@5.50 
from page 16 of West Coast list No. 33. It 
is difficult to close a mill shipment order, for 
all available ship space in November has been 
taken, while, for later loading, dealers do 
not take kindly to a clause in the sales slip 
passing along to the buyer whatever ad- 
vance in the freight rate may be announced 
by the ship owners. The discount for mill 
shipment orders is nominally $6@6.50, with 
hemlock dimension averaging $2 lower net. 
Boards continue to command premium prices, 
as demand far exceeds current supplies. One 
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oe. of the larger mills has just added 50 cents 
, . to $1.50 f.a.s. for December loading, to which 
wan must be added such advance in the freight 
have rate as is made on Dec. 1. No. 2 fir and/or 
hemlock boards are very firm, at $30, with ° a ‘ . 
No. 8 at $27@27.50. To dealers small lots of This ESSCO Precision Lumber is the kind of lumber 
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guest with the 3x8- and 4x4-inch at $5 off, and the ‘ eo ; en 
lorth- 2x10- and 12-inch at $4.50 off. plete satisfaction it has won the confidence and good 
who our aha aeeden Gn ak te eee ae of deal 
or e uce, m ‘ . ’ ° 
avard eee will of dealers, builders and architects. It's surpassingly 
¢ in th vent of a rgent call for shipments eal R 
crac Siaktaa «ik Geaekn Geen Goeniek good lumber because it’s cut from superior timber and 
gland and future stock resources in the eastern ‘ 
ron Canadian Provinces, and quite completely is carefully manufactured. For more than 60 years 
7m one take those mills out of the New England and : 
loston New York markets for the duration of the ESSCO has stood for the best of lumber production. 
Nor war. " tig slop a oe “ gene Thi : 
. ing a trade pact wi its potential enem : . : . 
3 to srecis Us ta Uliebas cornices Mena aan is quality reputation will be maintained through the 
| Dis- as the neutrality laws of Finland, Norway : 
to bid and Sweden forbid such shipments to a nation years. Today, write us about your needs. 
Titus, at war. Supplies in England are reported as 
ip his very close to the vanishing point. Lumber 
" and log resources in Canada are well below ° 
r dit normal. Summer mills in Maine are ending ESSCO Southern Pine ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 


their season, and the active mills have order 


files to absorb production well into December. ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 


pine Local sales in October have been light, though 


1esten boards have sold freely for rail shipment. ESSCO Oak Flooring 
Bos- 


For 1x4-inch rough or dressed, delivered at 


A bout Harlem River rate points, the range is 
1 was $35@36, with the 5-inch stock widths at 
- pine $36 @37; 6- and 7-inch, $39@40; 8- and 9-inch, 
wet- $40@41; 10-inch, $44, and 12-inch, $45. Di- 
mension 2x3-inch should be quoted at $34; 
: 2x4-inch, $35@36; 3x4- and 4x4-inch, $36; and 
elling up to $43 for 2x10-inch and $45 for 2x12-inch. 
Lenox 





| int Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


ntract While the de- 
tures, mand keeps up, the quotations appear to XCHANGE AWMILLS ALES 0. 





have become more stable than recently, some 
items having advanced slightly while others 


Mc- may be a little easier. The mills seem to ® . 
, who have caught up at least with a portion of 1111 R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
pring, their orders, deliveries being made promptly, 
though stocks on the wharves here have not 














tions, . Daa 

enter undergone any material increase. 
; LONGLEAF PINE—The call especially for 
the larger sizes of longleaf pine keeps up in 
a gratifying way, and these larger sizes are 
oversold. The buying, however, has been 
it this active all along the line and the market 
cur- shows decided firmness. Big timbers, such 
1 war as 12 by 12-inch or heavier, are sought with 
stocks eagerness, and producers ean not always ship 
an pod promptly; quotations on these are stiffening. 


> fil. WESTERN WOODS—Business is somewhat 
better, with mills now finding it possible to 











10 as- fill orders. The quotations are generally 

ispor- little changed. 

tad - HARDWOODS—Demand continues at re- 

Ip hen cent level, with furniture plants buying more 

, Ship freely. Export trade is inactive. Prices 

n the show little change, but the rise in costs under 

Lt the the Wage-Hour law creates an upward ten- 

yr dency. 

) 

te ae*. NEW OVERHEAD-TYPE 
a 

ly be Buying has been rather quiet, but some 

start wholesalers report that it is showing signs ‘ 

that of increased activity. Prices in most woods GARAGE DOOR ONLY 
| for are holding ‘strong, and it is not easy to aa8 

rarily obtain prompt delivery. Southern pine roof- 

study ers have had some reccat decline, and there Retail price any U. S. jobbing center 
sither is a little easier tendency in shingles. ™ ‘ " 

i 
stall HARDWOODS—Buying has been somewhat Equipped with cylinder lock at no extra cost! 
sharp slower, aS many consuming plants are now ° 
ship- carrying fair stocks bought in advance of Can be installed in THE ee a ir Hee ~ fastest-sell- 
laced their actual needs. It is expected that buy- i ieee Hell oi ing overhea -type garage door in America. 
have ing will now be largely for immediate needs. ess than halfaday = [t’s low-priced . . . and price includes lock. 
rough Prices in most items are maintaining a firm by a carpenter! No installation problems or servicing ex- 
agers — — — » e pense. The door is durable Douglas Fir, 

st SSTERN PINES—The market is holding refitted and primed at mill. Hardware is 
nsion strong, and of many items shipments are not Pre-fitted for 8’x 7’ P P desi 
@5.50 : ; : extra strength. Two 16-panel designs (one 
@ 5.9 easily obtained. The mills report that they openings. 3 designs! th h 1 stable at sliahtly high- 
3. It have a large amount of business on hand, and with sas )—also available at slightly hig 
r, for also that vessels for shipment via the Pan- . Cf pence. See your lumber dealer today. If 
| been ama Canal are not as numerous as usual. A Every garage owner he can’t supply you, write Fir Door Insti- 
rs do good deal of stock is now being shipped east- is a good prospect! tute, Tacoma, Wash. or Crawford Door 
s slip ward by rail & . Ce it, Mich 

an y : 0., Detroit, Mich. 
, i 


NORTHERN PINE—Business has shown a 


— little decline in volume in the past two or * 
ate three weeks, but prices as a rule are being 
ae well maintained. The Canadian mills are ex- 7 ee | 
r * 
TYPE 


hae pecting to receive large additional orders 
rices, 


from abroad, and so are not sacrificing stock. aE SELF ENERGIZING * ONE PIECE +» OVERHEAD 
One Common grades are firm. 
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WON BY BVVCANIC 





The Wood 
That Wins 


IN THE TESTS OF 
TIME AND WEAR 


Long Leaf is the lumber for 
the careful buyer who de- 
mands value in fullest meas- 
ure. Nature has given Long 
Leaf a generous supply of 
strength and durability. And 
the modern mills at Wiergate 
give it the best in up-to-date 
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z precision manufacture. We 

4 can supply you with all Long 

= Leaf products. « 
> Aristocrat of Structural Woods @ 
= Ss 
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= WIER LONG LEAF & 
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z LUMBER CO. s 
= _] 
= Mills : = 
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Ik DUSTRIA 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


XELLOW Pin E 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 














HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 





Amermcanfiunberman 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber busi- 
ness in this territory has levelled off some- 
what, and is less active than it was a fort- 
night ago. Prices have eased moderately, 
but are still above the August level. 





INTERCOASTAL—A fair volume of orders 
is reported, with lack of ship space still a 
handicap. It is virtually impossible now to 
secure space for anything ahead of mid- 
December. Lumber prices are down slightly, 
but the backlog of orders is large, so mills 
are able to resist lower bids. 


CALIFORNIA—The market is not especially 
brisk, and prices have lost some of their 
recent strength, and are now below what the 
industry regards as a profitable basis. Ship 
space is not as tight as in the intercoastal 
field. 


FOREIGN—Volume of orders from export 
markets is low. 





LOGS—wWith the forest fire season ended, 
and production of lumber showing a ten- 
dency to decline slightly, supply of logs is 
adequate. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Business generally 
is good, and prices continues to reflect the 
upturn that has been evident for the last 
several weeks. Plants are operating steadily 
on double and triple shifts to keep pace with 
steadily accumulating order files. Operators 
report they are regaining business previously 
lost to Canadian mills, as the latter plants 
are devoting their undivided attention to war 
business. Railroads continue to get the credit 
for no small amount of the improved busi- 
ness, as carriers throughout the country are 
building new equipment and repairing old, 
with a resultant demand for lumber, in their 
effort to keep pace with the heavy gain in 
traffic evident during recent weeks. Logging 
operations likewise are heavy, as camps are 
speeding up production to keep pace with 
mill demands. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMEN T—The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 95,776,200 feet of lumber during 
September, 1939, compared with 99,080,100 
feet in August, which is about normal for 
this season. September distribution was as 


follows: 
Feet 

St ID ace s:areineigeres 0.00% 19,840,900 
NE (Scaigla 00 bo eer a kee Ose 734,500 
PE, NONE oc ceccscscesewes 325,400 
Be SL ci wikne eae eee es 68,782,900 
ND <6 'w d's Suwls welesee'se-0 06 4,657,200 
EE SE Sb disiwee ch teeoe ens 271,000 
MO SED. Saved sieves ceseeees 1,164,300 

ee eee re ye ee 95,776,200 


September movement to Los Angeles was 
1,925,500 feet less than that of August. The 
August movement was large, following ter- 
mination of the Los Angeles harbor tie-up. 
The September movement to San Francisco 
followed the same trend, with 1,383,300 feet 
less lumber entering from the Northwest 
than in August. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—Retail lumber and building materials 
sales in CALIFORNIA during September, 1939, 
showed a decline of 10.6 percent from the 
same month last year; retail furniture sales 
were 1.9 percent greater than for September, 
1938. 


CONFERENCE RATES—The Pacific West- 
bound Conference announced increases in 
rates to the Orient via the Pacific Coast 
range, to apply on all new bookings for ship- 
ment from point of origin on and after Nov. 1. 
Rates on building materials: boards, building, 
viz: fibre wallboard, insulating lumber, wood- 
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core wallboard rose to $9 from $6; moulding, 
wood and steel, $9 from $7.25. The Pacific 
Coast European Conference, for cargo to be 
loaded on or after Oct. 5, announced the fol- 
lowing new rates on representative building 
and other materials per hundred pounds: Ply- 
wood, $1; veneer, $1.20; broom handles, $1.05; 
box shooks, 90 cents; roofing blocks, $1.12%; 
shingles, 97% cents, and headings, staves, 
$1.05. 


REDWOOD—The demand is fair, with no 
price changes over the last two weeks. B 
grades are reported scarce, with some items 
in other grades none too plentiful, but on 
the whole stocks are said to be in fair con- 
dition. Mills are running about full capacity, 
and getting caught up from the recent heavy 
demand. Shipments are now more in line 
with orders. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MARKET—Lumber 
mills in central British Columbia, that are 
the backbone of business in Prince George, 
are already busy, with plenty of orders on 
hand. With the increased purchasing power 
of the Prairies due to the higher prices of 
wheat, cattle and farm products, there is lit- 
tle doubt about heavily increased sales of 
British Columbia lumber to this market. A 
great portion of the lumber used on the 
Prairies is purchased from Prince George. The 
lumber market in the United States will un- 
doubtedly be good, and as the mills around 
here ship about 80 percent of their produc- 
tion to the American market, it is reasonable 
to anticipate a greater volume of business in 
the Prince George mills. 


LOGGING—British Columbia’s logging in- 
dustry is entering the late fall season hoping 
to employ almost as many men as last year 
at this time, according to C. Dewey Ander- 
son, president of the B. C. Loggers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Anderson estimates that the whole 
industry is now operating at about 85 per- 
cent of normal, but he hopes that the pace 
will be increased as shipping facilities be- 
come more stabilized. He reports that log 
prices are lower than they were a year ago, 
and appreciably less than in 1937. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Domestic markets 
are leveling off, following weeks of brisk 
buying which has left mills with good order 
files. Production has risen above sales. 


RAIL—Business is less active but prices 
continue about the same. Yard stock quota- 
tions are strong. A few upper items are a 
little stronger, and there is more strength in 
timbers. Most mills have plenty of orders, 
but a few are not heavily loaded and are 
willing to dicker. Green lumber is easier to 
buy. Railroads are still in the market. 


INTERCOASTAL—Some space can be had 
for December, but there is more lumber to 
move than space to move it. Peak of the de- 
mand is believed past, and prices are softer. 


CALIFORNIA—This market is weak. Large 
supplies of lumber are on the docks. Space 
is easy. 


SHINGLES — Production is practially at 
capacity, but demand has declined. No. 1 
XXXXX shingles for water shipment are still 
oversold. No. 1’s are in small supply. Prices 
on Royals and Perfections have dropped 
about 10 cents, while all XXXXX shingles 
are 10 to 15 cents under figures of a fort- 
night ago. It is understood here that 90 
percent of the shingle mills in British Colum- 
bia will close Nov. 11 and remain down until 
Jan. 1, so as not to further exceed the 30 
percent quotas set up. 


CEDAR LUMBER—Practically all cedar 
siding mills are off the market, due to a sur- 
plus of orders. Prices vary somewhat, but 
most bevel siding items have advanced $1; 
8- and 10-inch clear bungalow siding is $1@2 
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higher, and narrow finish is up $2@5. Ceil- 


ing, 1x3-inch, has advanced $3. 


LOGS—Hemlock Nos. 2 and 3 logs are $1 
stronger, bringing $13. Fir peeler logs have 
firmed and now bring $28 and $34. Old-growth 
fir logs are a little stronger. Red fir logs 
are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Though orders are mostly 
of a hand-to-mouth character, wholesalers 
report a steady business and numerous re- 
peat commitments. Prices are firm and re- 
cent advances are holding. Oak and maple 
flooring ruled steady after last week’s $3 in- 
crease. Orders are arriving from many parts 
of the Mississippi Valley and throughout the 
Lake States and the Northeast. Furniture 
factories are withholding their commitments 
pending results from the Chicago Furniture 
Mart. Price lists are again in circulation, 
but orders for most items must be confirmed 
by wire. 





SOFT W OODS—Prices are easier on south- 
ern pine boards and dimension, due to cur- 
tailment of orders by retailers. Cypress pro- 
ducers are firmer on prices, and their busi- 
ness is good. Demand is improving for Doug- 
las fir timbers and certain other Pacific 
coast items. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Activity last 
week slowed down considerably. The slack- 
ening gave mills a chance to work off the 
big bookings on hand; it will require until 
the first of the year before current orders 
are filled. Good orders continued to come 
from the railroads. Mills with headquarters 
here reported that during the week roads in 
this area bought several million feet. In- 
quiries continue heavy from this source. 
Prices are virtually unchanged from the 
levels of two weeks ago. The new Wage and 
Hour provisions took effect with no commo- 
tion, and prices were not affected. It was 
said that some of the sharp advances in Sep- 
tember were partly to cover the increased 
cost occasioned by the Wage and Hour 
change. Inventories of line yards and coun- 
try retailers have been augmented during the 
last few weeks, but as a rule, they still are 
under those of a year ago. 


RETAIL—Board foot sales at 152 reporting 
lumber yards in the tenth Federal Reserve 
district during September were 7 percent 
under those of a year ago, narrowing the in- 
crease for the first nine months of this year 
to 2 percent over 1938. Dollar sales of all 
building materials were 5.6 percent larger 
than those of a year ago, however. Lumber 
stocks were 7.4 percent smaller than last 
year’s, and 2.3 percent under August. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The demand was not 
as great as it was a week or two ago, but 
volume still was considered good. Prices were 
the same as they were early in the month. 
Orders are well in excess of shipments and 
production. The weather has been open, and 
mills are working to supply shortages in 
various items. Common lumber has been 
moving in good volume, because of heavy 
purchases by the railroads. 


WESTERN PINES—Some price lists have 
been marked up. Mills are turning down 
new orders on present price basis. The mill- 
work industry took a lot of factory stock. 
Retailers in this area have been stocking up 
liberally. 


HARDWOODS—The markets are about as 
firm as they have been in many years. Some 
improvement was noted in the demand from 
furniture makers and the flooring trade. 
Prices are about 50 cents higher than at the 
start of the month. Some of the larger oper- 
ators in the territory are unable to take addi- 
tional orders. 


OAK FLOORING—Demand continued heavy, 
and shipments ran about even with orders 
for the first time in several weeks. Mills 


American fiunberman 


erica’s Lumber Centers 


have been discouraging new business at pres- 
ent levels. 


SHINGLES—Prices of shingles have re- 
mained steady, and demand continues good. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers still are ample, 
and there has been no rush to increase inven- 
tories. No. 2 grades are scarce, and have 
experienced the largest price upturn since 
September. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Prices were reported to be 
somewhat erratic, because in many cases they 
reflected the efforts of manufacturers to dis- 
courage orders, rather than actual market 
on the various items. Yard demand was 
heavy, and industrial buying was large. 


SASH AND DOORS 





The millwork industry 
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is operating near capacity in this vicinity. 
There were further revisions of price lists 
noted during the week, and it was stated that 
many quotations are too low. A large num- 
ber of inquiries were received by the mills, 
and if orders result they should keep the 
plants operating at top speed for several 
months. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE — Demand _ continues 
steady, but that for yard stock is not as 
active as it was recently. Most mills are 
very heavily loaded with orders, and ship- 
ments have been quite large. On the whole 
there has been no change in prices, but a 
few small mills have made some concessions 
on yard stock. Sales of car material and 
other railroad items continue quite heavy; 
prices recently were upped about out $5; in- 
quiries are still pouring in. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales are lead- 
ing production now about 10 percent, and 





The Moore Cross - Circulation 
System is economical to operate. 
The motor, drive, and all electric 
wiring are located outside the 
kiln in control room, protected 
against high temperature, humid- 
ity, and wood acids inside kiln. 


All fans are driven on a single 
shaft by one motor. 


This arrangement of fans, mo- 
tor, drive, and electric wiring 





If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





MOORE 


CROSS-CIRCULATION 








Coffman Stair Co., Washington C. H., Ohio, dries hardwoods uniformly with this Moore Cross- 
Circulation Kiln. Note modern control room, where motor, drive, and electric wiring are located. 


MOORE CROSS-CIRCULATION KILNS 
ARE ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 


makes possible low operating and 
maintenance costs. 


You do not experiment when 
you install this proven drying sys- 
tem. There are now more than 
1800 Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns 
in successful operation, drying ail 
species of wood products. 


We also remodel old style kilns. 
Write us today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kiins and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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shipments are about 15 percent above it. Mill 
stocks are a good deal lower than they were 
three months ago. Oak demand has been 
strong, and prices are tending upward. No. 1 
and 2 quartered sap gum have been moving 
fast, No. 1 and 2 plain sap have been in 
heavier demand, and in both gums _ these 
items are getting scarce. Mills in this sec- 
tion have fairly good stocks of No. 1 common 
gum. The export demand has been very 
heavy, some very large orders having been 
booked, and British control measures are 
apparently loosening up. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD S—Sales and 
shipments continue heavy, with prices up $2 
to $3 and holding firm. Sales and shipments 
outstrip production, so inventories are being 
lowered. Plain sap gum is far and away the 
most popular item. Records here show that 
sap gum accounted for more than 40 percent 
of all hardwood sales during the past week. 
FAS 4/4 sap gum, plain, has been selling at 
$40, f.o.b. mill; No. 1 at $24@25. A large 
quantity of 5/4 No. 2 plain sap gum has 
been sold at $17. Sap gum is going into an 
increasingly large number of uses. Elm, 
cypress, poplar, sycamore and red and white 
oak also have been heavily sold. Export 
shipments on old orders are heavier and re- 
adjustment downward of insurance rates is 
expected to result in increased orders. Hard- 
wood flooring shipments to the United King- 
dom are declining. Hardwood mills with a 
normal weekly production of 16,500,000 feet 
reported for the last week sales of nearly 
10,000,000 feet; production slightly in excess 
of that amount, and shipments about the 
same. Sales of hardwood, principally oak 
flooring for the first fifteen days of October 
were heavier than for any similar period 
since 1929. Hardwood flooring plant inven- 
tories are more than 100 percent sold, as of 
today. The most popular item in oak floor- 
ing is 13/16 by 2%-inch stock. 


American fiumberman 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—There has been 
a dropping off in new business in the last 
two weeks, so that shipments by some of the 
mills are exceeding orders for the first time 
in the last couple of months. Prices remain 
firm at the recent moderate advances. The 


‘outlook for November business is encourag- 


ing, with the files full enough to keep the 
mills busy for most of the month without 
booking further orders. Mills are going into 
the winter in what is said to be the soundest 
statistical position which has obtained for 
years. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—A number of items are 
in short supply because of increased volume 
of orders, coming not only from the North- 
west but from other parts of the country. 
Current orders usually are of the mixed car, 
speedy shipment sort, but are being received 
much more frequently and for larger quan- 
tities. The speedy shipment stipulation, in 
some cases has not been met. Prices have 
made gradual advances, which buyers have 
been willing to meet. Demand on sash and 
door factories has been reflected in their pur- 
chases. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Short poles 
for cornecrib construction continue in active 
demand, and retail yards still are in the 
market for a fair volume of other material. 
Sales of small posts have increased mate- 
rially. Poles for rural telephone lines are 
in fair demand. 


MILLWORK—Business volume is unprece- 
dented for this season, with all Mississippi 
Valley mills running at full capacity or 
nearly so. Because of rising costs of raw 
materials, quotations are being marked up. 


RETAIL—tThe latest report of the ninth 





THESE 
DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCERS CAN 


SUPPLY ALL 
YOUR NEEDS 





The outstanding quality and distinctive beauty of this North Carolina 
Pine make it ideally suitable for use in finest construction work. Strong 
and sturdy. easily workable, it mills to silky smoothness and takes 
paint well. These reliable firms supply all building items in North 


Carolina Pine. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 


J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Bary and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and ni Plevke 





BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynehberg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 


a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 





JEFFREYS-MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large ‘stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 





JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 
River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 
Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 


PROMPT SERVICE on STRAIGHT or MIXED CARS 
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Federal Reserve district shows that 414 re- 
tail yards sold 13,644,000 feet of lumber dur- 
ing September, as compared with 12,464,000 
feet in August, and 11,250,000 feet in Sep- 
tember, 1938. Stocks at 392 yards Sept. 30 
totaled 61,648,000 feet, as compared with 
66,194,000 feet in August and 65,104,000 feet 
in September of 1938. Total sales of all ma- 
terials at 414 yards totaled $1,809,230 during 
last September, $1,469,100 in August, and in 
September last year $1,584,360. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There was 
little activity in the market during October. 
AS soon as buyers had covered their imme- 
diate needs, in view of higher quotations 
they were inclined to play the usual wait- 
ing game; and when prices on roofers and 
air dried dressed framing began to show 
signs of weakening, they decided to wait 
for still lower prices. Weather has been 
ideal for manufacturing and drying, as the 
heat wave in the southern States continues, 
so mills have been able to catch up on old 
orders and also give rather prompt ship- 
ments on new orders. There continues a very 
good demand for B&better pine and cypress, 
rough and dressed, and prices are very strong, 
as very little stock is offered for quick ship- 
ment. Many small mills are now shipping 
their output to large planing mills, and are 
going to be put out of the picture because 
of the Wage-Hour rules that went into effect 
last week. Demand for No. 1 common has 
been rather dull, as business at southern 
yards has slackened. Box manufacturers 
are busy and are using a lot of lumber, but 
most of them depend on their yard stocks. 
Very little air dried stock box is available 
from small mills, though there is plenty of 
narrow edge widths. Retail yards have been 
buying only occasionally of rough stock box, 
air or kiln dried, but have cleaned out a lot 
of mills. Demand for air dried roofers and 
dressed stock boards has been far from 
heavy, and prices have weakened. Dressed 
framing is off at least 50 cents, and air dried 
roofers sell at $13@13.50 for 4-inch, and 
$18.50@19 for 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch. Caro- 
lina mills are quoting on a higher than above 
basis. Low grade rough lumber of all kinds 
has been in good demand for water shipment 
to the North and East. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Retail yards have been 
holding back placing orders at the recently 
advanced prices, and are not adding to stocks. 
Most industrial users are buying hand to 
mouth, but railroads are actively in the mar- 
ket. Larger mills have a backlog of orders 
which will carry the majority to the end of 
1939. Reports of purchases at the old base 
list, ranging from $5 to $7 under the high 
of September, are current. Small mills have 
turned from production of boards and dimen- 
sion, to railroad and car material. Several 
railroads have been in the market for mil- 
lions of feet. Production is at the peak, with 
clear, dry weather prevailing. Average prices 
are: No. 3 common, S4S, 1x3- and 4-inch, $12; 
1x6- and 8-inch, $16; 1x10-inch, $17; 1x12- 
inch, $19. No. 2 common 1x3- and 4-inch, 
$16; 1x6- and 8-inch, $21; 1x10-inch, $22; 
1x12-inch, $25. Flooring, 3- and 4-inch, No. 3, 
$14; No. 2, $20; “D” $25; “C” $35; B&better, 
$42. Drop siding, No. 3, $15; No. 2, $22; 
“D” $26; “C” $36; B&better, $43. Ceiling, 
beaded or “V” 5%x4-inch, No. 3, $11; No. 2, 
$18; “D,” $22; “C,” $31; B&better, $35. Ceiling 
and partition, 1x4-inch, No. 3, $14; No. 2, $21; 
“D,” $25; “C,” $35; B&better, $42. Finish and 
kiln dried boards, S4S, No. 3, 1x3- and 4-inch 
—$15; 6- and 8-inch, $17; 1x10-inch and 
1x12-inch, $20; No. 2, 1x3- and 4-inch, $17; 
1x6- and 8-inch, $22; 1x10-inch, $25, and 
1x12-inch, $28. For “D,’ add $3 to No. 2. 
“C,” 1x3- and 4-inch, is $35; 1x6- and 8-inch, 
$40; 1x10-inch, $48, and 1x12-inch, $55. 
Bé&better, 3- and 4-inch, is $42; 6- and 8-inch, 
$45; 5- and 10-inch, $55, and 12-inch, $65. 
Dimension, air dried S4S, 14-foot and under, 
is: No. 2—2x4- to 2x8-inch, $20; 2x10-inch, 
$22; 2x12-inch, $25; No. 1—2x4- to 8-inch, $24; 
2x10-inch, $31, and 2x12-inch, $35. For 16- 
foot, and $2, and for 18- and 20-foot, add $3 
to 16-foot price. For 22- and 24-foot, add 
$7 to 18- and 20-foot price. 
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Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Demand con- 
tinues strong for practically all items of 
stock, and the movement of finish is most 
encouraging. Orders and shipments continue 
in excess of production, and total inventories 
are very low, with those of some mills badly 
broken. Immediate shipment can hardly be 
made of any new business. Beginning with 
August, some mills had increased inventories 
of finish, due to the lack of demand, but 
moldings, finish and trim have been very 
much in demand for the last three weeks. 
Some plants will soon be oversold on the 
longer lengths if sales are maintained. Com- 
mon items have not moved recently in large 


Amemcan fiunherman 


quantities, but some mills are still oversold 
on 1x6- and 8-inch Nos. 1 and 2 common and 
still refuse straight-car business. Prices are 
holding up well, but with the present operat- 
ing schedule of 42 hours and an increased 
labor cost, it is very doubtful whether any 
margin of profit remains at present prices. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand for 
4/4 FAS and common and selects sap gum, 
both plain and quartered, continues active. 
Prices have advanced only $1 to $2. Floor- 
ing oak sales have declined recently, as sales 
of finished flooring are lower, but movement 
of most 2%-inch stock is in excess of pro- 
duction. When flooring plants again enter 
the market, rough flooring oak will no doubt 
further advance. 





| THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Tarzana—Briggs Lumber Co., 
Reseda Boulevard and Topham Street, changed 
name to Tarzana Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Albany—Albany Lumber Co.’s prop- 
erty on Roosevelt Avenue has been purchased by 
the Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. of Gardners, Ga., 
who will enlarge the present plant. sass 

CONNECTICUT. Ansonia—F. H. Newton Co. 
ys succeeded here by Cleary Millwork Co. 
(Ine.). 

ILLINOIS. Byron—G. W. Sherman & Sons suc- 
ceeded by Sherman Lumber & Coal. 

Chicago—Hoffman & Demlinger Co. changed 
name to Hoffman Table Co.. 1001 South Kostner 
Avenue. 

Washington—Danforth Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Danforth & Allen. 

INDIANA. Dillsboro—Laws & Kissel succeeded 
by Dearborn County Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Association, 

Osgood—Osgood Lumber Co. succeeded by Ripley 
County Farm Bureau Co-operative Association. 

KANSAS. Bucklin—D. K. Fortna Lumber Co. 
sold to L. J. White Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Central Lake—Central Lake Lum- 
ber Yard succeeded by King &. Son. 


NEBRASKA. Ceresco—C., A, Lundstrom lumber 
company purchased by Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association of Ceresco. 

Gothenburg—Community Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Gothenburg Lumber Co. 

Humboldt—Home Lumber Co. sold to Rivett 
Lumber & Coal Co. of Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. North Conway—Arthur W. 
Chandler succeeded by Chandler Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. New Brunswick—Howell Lum- 
ber Co., 116 Sandford Street, purchased by N. W. 
Clayton Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Marcellus—D. J. 
ceeded by L. B. Paul. 

Brooklyn—-International Lumber Corp. succeeded 
by Brooklyn Consolidated Lumber Corp., 60 20th 
Street. 


OHIO. Norwalk—Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. 
sold to C, S. Garretson Lumber Co. 


_OKLAHOMA,. Ardmore—Shackelford Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Davis & Eakin Lumber Co. 

Sapulpa—Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. succeeded 
by John & Louis Stuart. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lansdale—Lawrence Fred- 
erick has purchased the interest of Wesley Beam 
in the lumber and millwork firm of Beam & Fred- 
erick and ‘will*continue the business.under his own 
name. . 

TEXAS. Bryan—Dyer-Warner Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by E. B. Dyer Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Wilson Bros. & Co. 
changed name.to Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—Hoth Hay Mower 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Wisconsin Fence 
& Manufacturing Co. 

Sheboygan—Nordby Furniture Co. at 415 South 
Water Street, purchased by Grand Rapids Wood- 
craft Corp., of Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers 
of radio cabinets and novelty furniture. 





Chrisler suc- 





New Ventures 


_ CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Sam Orloff is build- 
ing a lumber and building materials yard and office 
in Highland Manor, a new subdivision in suburban 
Bakersfield, on North Chester Avenue. 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—Ewell Lumber & Supply 
Co. will carry a tuli line of building materials. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston— Amazon Timbers 
{ins.>. 15 State Street, will import hardwood lum- 
er, 

MINNESOTA. Rothsay — Erickson-Hellekson 
Lumber Co. will open a yard here. 

MONTANA. Scobey—Scobey Lumber Co. will 
be opened by J. P. Nelson of Whitetail. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Tremont—The Williams Val- 
ley Lumber & Construction Co. will open a branch 
yard here, 

_ TEXAS. Alice—Temple Lumber Co. is_ estab- 
lishing a lumber yard here, at the corner of Main 
and Aransas Streets. 


VERMONT, .Barre—Truax Veneer Co. recently 
began. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Phillip A. Robbins 
will open a retail lumber yard here. 

Winlock—Tom White, formerly of Sunnyside, 
Wash., has announced formation of a company to 
open a large sawmill for cutting railroad ties, to 
be located at Winlock. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Duchac Lumber Co. is 
being opened on Field Street by Carl O. Duchac, 
who recently sold his interest in the Faust-Duchac 
Lumber & Supply Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


OREGON. Independence—Frank Cooper is con- 
structing a sawmill at 9th and F streets. 

TEXAS. Atlanta—The Gunter Lumber Co. has 
opened a new sawmill and the planer, offices and 
lumber sheds will be moved to the new site. 

WASHINGTON. Goldendale—Klickitat Pine Box 
Co. has announced that it will construct a sawmill 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Washington Shingle 
Mill is rebuilding its shingle mill which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Randolph—Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing Co., sash and door manufacturing company of 
Milwaukee, has acquired the old wagon works 
and furniture factory at Randolph, where it will 
transfer a portion of its operations. The plant 
will be completely modernized and rebuilt to meet 
the requirements of the Milwaukee firm. The Mil- 
waukee plant will be continued to be operated and 
the main office will also continue to be in Mil- 
waukee, 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Malvern—A. B. Cook (Co. planing 
mill and flooring plant burned. The fire was pre- 
vented from spreading to the sheds where finished 
lumber is stored. No estimate had been made as 
to the loss. 

ILLINOIS. Waukegan—Hussey Lumber: Co., Sand 
and Clayton Streets, suffered loss of shed by fire, 
estimated at $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. West Monroe—H. R. Hayes Lum- 
ber Co., 121 Stella Street, suffered loss by fire, 
estimated at $25,000, partly covered by insurance. 
Temporary offices have been opened. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Boston—George Mc- 
Questen Co.’s yellow pine resaw and planing mill 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 
About 10,000 feet of lumber in and near the mill 
was destroyed, but the large stock of yellow pine 
timber and plank was saved. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—City Lumber 
Co. damaged by fire, with loss estimated between 
$12,000 and $15,000, partially insured. 

TEXAS. Haslam—J, W. O’Shaughnessy Lumber 
Co. ‘had an estimated 227,000 ‘feet of hardwood 
lumber, valued at $10,000, destroyed by fire. It 
was reported about six million feet of lumber are 
stored on the yard. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—F. W. Hawkins had plan- 
ing mill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$10,000. The lumber yard and sawmill were saved. 


Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT. Wallingford =— Wallingford 
Woodworking Co. (Inc.); $50,000. 

INDIANA. Muncie—J. R. Goetcheus Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), 723 South Council Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Loris—Ray & Bland (Inc.); 
$25,000. To manufacture and sell lumber. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Bakkar Sawmills (Ltd.), 210 Pacific Building: 
$10,000. Sawmill owners and operators. 





CLAIMS PAID by the railroads of the United 
States and Canada as a result of theft of 
freight were nearly one fourth less in the first 
half of 1939 than in the same period of 1938. 
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Order from | 


Crater Lake 
Box & 
Lumber Co. 


PINE 


from the famous 


Klamath 







Selects and 
Common, S4S, 
Patterns or 
Rough, Shop 
and Box 


Region 


Klamath has long been known for the fine 
quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater Lake 
begins with this dependable, basic quality 
and maintains it through to delivery to you. 
Let us quote or fill an order for you. 


Member of the Western Pine Ass’n. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 


COLONIAL CEDAR COMPANY 


2501 Northlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


coir SHAKES 











“Totem,” Hand-Split -- “Fitite,” Processed 








American fiunberman 





YARD, MILL 





Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Tom White, formerly of Sunnyside, Wash., 
has announced formation of a company to open 
a large sawmill at Winlock, Wash., for cutting 
railroad ties. 


The Mac Lea Lumber Co. in Baltimore, Md. 
has placed Fred C. Jay in charge of its plywood 
department. He was formerly with the Wood 
Conversion Co. 


A. H. Onstad, chief construction engineer for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has been elected 
vice president of the Fircrest Golf Club of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


David S. Fellows of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 
20, during a business trip through the North. 
He said that he found business active, and 
prices encouraging. 


The Wilbur Lumber Co. in Lanark, IIl., re- 
cently received an engraved plaque for its fine 
safety record during the year ending last July. 
The contest was conducted by an insurance 
company in Wausau, Wis., and embraced 2,500 
employers and 100,000 workers. 


James W. Sewall, consulting forester of Old 
Town, Me., and Port Arthur, Ont., has re- 
turned from a month’s trip through Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick and Quebec. He reports 
increased activity for the coming season in both 
sawn lumber and pulpwood operations. 


I. S. Trover, retail lumberman of Bethesda, 
Md., will give a travelogue at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Baltimore & Washington Lumber 
Sales Club in the Continental Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the night of Nov. 6. Mr. Trover 
toured Europe last summer, visiting Germany 
among other countries. 


Lester W. Foley, president of the Foley Lum- 
ber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., was guest speaker 
at the weekly luncheon of the Fraternal Club, 
Oct. 19. Mr. Foley described the modern re- 
tailing of lumber and building materials to the 
interest of everyone present. He reported that 
Jacksonville construction firms are operating to 
capacity. 


Included in the list of 45 Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Rotarians who are going to have a get-together 
because of their affiliation for 25 years are 
Orson E. Yeager and Clark W. Hurd, lumber- 
men. The latter is one of the few members 
having a son as a fellow member. Bradley J. 
Hurd, the son, is a representative of the third 
generation of his family in the lumber trade. 


A. Conger Goodyear, for many years head of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. and located in 
New York City, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 
Mr. Goodyear formerly resided in Buffalo. His 
interest in modern art led him to aid in the 
founding of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City, and he was its first president. 


D. B. Jones of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has returned from a trip to the 
Carolinas where he looked over timber opera- 
tions. H. M. Jones, Jr., has returned from 
Pennsylvania in the interest of Penn-New 
York Fir-Tex, Inc. of which he is sales man- 
ager. He announced the appointment of two 
new salesmen, Henry Kraus of Scranton and 
J. Simpson Africa of Harrisburg. 


The librarv of the Colleee of Puget Sound 
at Tacoma, Wash., last week received 240 vol- 
umes from the private library of the late James 
W. Dempsey, prominent Tacoma lumberman. 
The gift of her father’s books was made by 
Mrs. W. B. Thayer of Coronado, Calif., in the 
name of her mother, Mrs. Herbert Harley of 


Ann Arbor, Mich., and her sister, Mrs. Charles 
Prowse of Chaddelsley Corbett, Worchester, 
England. 


Details of the lumber trade from British 
Columbia to the Caribbean, formed the theme 
of an address by Lieut. C. D. Schultz, R. C. A., 
former British Columbia Timber Commissioner 
to the West Indies, before the Victoria (B. C.) 
section of the Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers. It was the speaker’s opinion that, in 
spite of the war, this market would absorb 
increasing quantities of British Columbia 
lumber. 





Change at Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 30.—After spend- 
ing more than five years here as Washington 
representative of the Western Pine Association, 
L. N. Ericksen has left the city to take over 
his new duties as a forest engineer with the 
U. S. Forest Service at Berkeley, Calif. 

Succeeding him here is Phillip M. Crapo, 
who will handle governmental specifications 





and relations for the Western Pine Association. 
A few days prior to Mr. Ericksen’s departure a 
farewell party was given him by his friends of 
the N.L.M.A. staff, and as a token of their 
esteem presented him with a new traveling 
case. The accompanying picture shows Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the association, 
presenting Mr. Ericksen (seated) with the gift. 
Mr. Crapo stands behind him. 





C. C. Duchac has opened the Duchac Lumber 
Co. at 420 Field St. in Antigo, Wis. For the 
past sixteen years he has been active in the 
management of the Faust-Duchac Lumber & 
Supply Co. in that city. He is the owner and 
manager of the new concern. A full line of 
lumber, millwork, insulation, roofing and build- 
ing materials will be stocked. A new office and 
lumber shed have been erected, which with 
buildings existing before provide space for keep- 
ing all merchandise under cover. 


John Dower, chairman of the board of the 
John Dower Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Tacoma, Wash., has just been re-elected to a 
three-year term as a member of the board of 
directors of the Mount Rainier National Park 
Co. which operates the concessions in Mount 
Rainier National Park, near Tacoma. Other 
lumberman members of the board, whose terms 
hold over include: S. M. Morris of Longview, 
Wash., and L. T. Murray, E. G. Griggs, II, 
and A. H. Landram, all of Tacoma. 


Members of the staffs of the Cavanaugh Lum- 
ber Co. yards in Tacoma and Bremerton. 
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Wash., met Oct. 17 for dinner and heard a dis- , 


cussion ot the various titles and classifications 
governing the granting of FHA mortgage loans 
and other building financing plans. Besides Cecil 
C. Cavanaugh and his entire staff, guests in- 
cluded Don Hartman, manager of Lumber Pro- 
motion, Inc., of Tacoma; and Charles T. Chand- 
ler, assistant vice president, Harold J. Dille, 
assistant cashier and J. K. Ewart, credit mana- 
ger of the National Bank of Washington, 
at Tacoma. 


A timber country where waste is unknown, 
where a sawmill cutting 25,000,000 feet an- 
nually is regarded as one of the biggest, and 
where loggers cheerfully toil sixteen hours a 
day for a dollar, was described to the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Board of Trade’s foreign trade 
bureau recently by Leon Koerner, president of 
the recently established Alaska Pine Co., New 
Westminster, B. C. Mr. Koerner a newcomer 
to British Columbia’s industrial life, was for- 
merly in charge of Czecho-Slovakia’s State 
forest administration. “What I have to tell 
you about is a forest program that is no more,” 
said Mr. Koerner regretfully. “What Czecho- 
Slovakia worked for many years to create has 
by this time been destroyed by war.” 


RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


Hackensack, N. J.—Robert E. Reichling of 
Sparkhill, N. Y., has been appointed manager 
of the Nyack office of the Comfort Coal-Lum- 
ber Co., Inc. to succeed Miss Mattie Onderdonk 
who died of a stroke, Sept. 23. Mr. Reichling 
has served sixteen years as manager of the 
Walsh & Reichling Co. which was absorbed by 
the Comfort concern. 





EpinsurG, TEx.—Lonnie Walton has become 
manager of the Tewell Lumber Co. here. He 
formerly worked at the G. S. Parker Lumber 
Co. and the Woodson Lumber Co. in Bryan. 


BELLEVUE, On10—Fred T. Sholtis, local man- 
ager of the Gordon Lumber Co., has resigned 
to become manager of the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
at Waterford, Wis. 


BrokEN Bow, Tex.—D. E. Beeson, who has 
been with the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. in Ida- 
bel four years, has been made manager of the 
concern’s yard here. 


Port CLinton, Ou1o—Ralph R. Wedekind 
has replaced Fred E. Wettlaufer who has re- 
signed as manager of the Port Clinton Lum- 


ber & Coal Co. 


Custer, OxLta.—Oscar A. Strang has suc- 
ceeded Bill Casey as manager of the Antrim 
Lumber Co. here. 


Stockton, Catir.—Cloyd H. Garner has as- 
sumed the managership of the San Joaquin 
Lumber Co. in this city and its subsidiary, Mid- 
state Lumber Terminal at the port of Stockton. 





Film Depicts Logging Methods of 
Past and Present 


MitwavuKkeEE, Wis., Oct. 30.—Succeeding 
changes in logging methods and equipment dur- 
ing the past 30 years are incorporated in the 
motion picture, “Thirty Years of Logging,” 
recently announced by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. Produced in connection 
with the Pacific Logging Congress meeting, 
the film, also, pays tribute to the members of 
this farsighted organization which has con- 
tributed so much to the logging industry. Al- 
though West Coast methods and personalties 
are dealt with to a great extent, the picture 
provides interesting entertainment for all as- 
sociated with logging. 

Clubs, companies, schools and other groups 
interested in a brief review of past and pres- 
ent logging methods may obtain this film with- 
out charge by writing to the company’s trac- 
tor division of the advertising department. The 
two-reel show requires a half hour, and the 
film is available in 16 mm. size with integral 
sound track carrying music and the narrator’s 
voice. 
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Sales Office Opened by New 
Redwood Manufacturer 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Oct. 28.—The Ar- 
cata Redwood Co., newly organized manufac- 
turer of redwood lumber with mill at Arcata, 
Calif., has opened its general sales office in the 
Tilden Sales Building, 420 Market Street, this 
city. Donald E. Holcomb is sales manager of 
the company with his headquarters at the local 
office. 

The new firm acquired a mill, formerly oper- 
ated by the Arcata Lumber Co., which has been 
completely re-built and converted into a modern 
roller-bearing band mill. Current operations 
are producing between 20 and 25 thousand feet 
of redwood lumber a day for the California 
market. 

J. G. Rea has been appointed southern Cali- 
fornia agent with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
H. A. Libbey is manager of operations at 
Arcata. 


Pine, Cypress Added to Line 
by Florida Manufacturer 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 30.—In addition to 
manufacturing Southeastern hardwoods, the 
Dixie Lumber Co. here, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. A. J. 
Evans, president of the 
company, is now cutting 
pine and cypress. The 
company’s mill is at a 
new location on McCoy’s 
Creek only a mile from 
the center of the city, 








H. A. J. EVANS, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 


President of the 
Dixie Lumber Co. 





and with complete plan- 
ing mill equipment and 
up-to-date kilns is pre- 
pared to offer pine and 
cypress buyers service 
and quality for which 
the firm is noted in the 
hardwood field. 

The Dixie Lumber Co. of which D. J. Devlin 
is general manager, is in a position to handle 
inquiries for Tidewater Red Cypress shed stock, 
and longleaf and shortleaf framing and finish 
—including moulding, ceiling, siding and par- 
tition, in addition to its line of hardwoods. A 
specialty is made of mixed cars. The firm 
is a member of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and the National Lumber Ex- 
porters Association. 








Biography of. Company's Head 
Commemorates Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa., Oct. 30.—A very attractive, 
16-page booklet containing a biography of E. 
V. Babcock has been published as a dedication 
to him upon the passing of his 75th milestone 
and his 50th anniversary in the lumber industry. 

In 1889, Mr. Babcock organized E. V. Bab- 
cock & Co. with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
His brother, the late F. R. Babcock, was asso- 
ciated with him in the business. By 1897, the 
firm was gaining attention in the lumber world, 
and from then on has held a prominent position 
in the national picture. Mr. Babcock was elected 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association in 1914. 

His political life has been notable, beginning 
in 1911 when he was appointed by the governor 
as one of the Council of Nine to improve the 
government of Pittsburgh. He resigned from 
the position in November of 1913, but four years 
later returned to public life when elected mayor 
of the city. He did not seek re-election for an- 
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other four-year term, desiring to return to his 
private business. Mr. Baktcock is a noted host, 
having feted famous international as well as 
American personages. 

In addition to filling the office of president 
of the Babcock Lumber Co., he heads many 
other enterprises, and is a director in various 
concerns. 





Opens Pine Department Office 


CotTaGE GROVE, OreE., Oct. 30.—The Daugh- 
erty Lumber Co. of this place has opened a 
branch office for its pine department at Red- 
ding, Calif., so as to be closer to the mills of 
northern California and southern Oregon. The 
company opened a western pine department 
Sept. 1 in San Francisco where it maintains 
an office. This department is under the direc- 
tion of C. F. Mimnaugh, who until recently 
was sales manager of the Medford (Ore.) 
Corp. Mr. Mimnaugh and his father have been 
connected with the pine industry all their lives. 
The former feels that being right on the ground 
at the source of supply, now, he will be able to 
give first class service to buyers. 

The Daugherty Lumber Co. has long been 
an important factor in the wholesale distribu- 
tion of fir lumber and piling with particular 
emphasis on the California market for these 
products. 





Officers Named for Plywood Firm 


E. W. Daniels of Hoquiam, Wash., was 
elected president of the Harbor Plywood Corp. 
of Aberdeen, Wash., at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the company in Chicago, Oct. 13. 
The board re-elected Huber F. Wise of Aber- 
deen as secretary-treasurer, and G. R. Birke- 
lund of Chicago as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

By the election, Mr. Daniels is promoted 
from the vice presidency. He will continue in 
the capacity of general sales manager. Mr. Wise 
will also be in charge of production and opera- 
tion of the company’s properties. 

Mr. Daniels is president of Pacific Forest 
Industries of Tacoma, an export agency of ply- 
wood manufacturers; is chairman of the man- 
agement committee of the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association and is a member of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. He _ has 
served two terms as president of the Hoquiam 
Chamber of Commerce. 





75-Year-Old Firm Moves Into Effi- 
cient New Connectored Plant 


Detroit, Micu., Oct. 30.—It is announced by 
D. M. Wallace, vice president and manager of 
J. P. Scranton & Co. in this city, that effective 
Nov. 1 the concern will occupy its new plant 
at 21700 Hoover Road which is in the growing 
industrial section of Detroit. 

The new building has been engineered from 
the ground up with the thought of providing 
the best storage for the firm’s specialties—do- 
mestic and foreign hardwoods, white pine, balsa 
wood, cypress and Philippine woods—and - for 
ease in handling. A large portion of the plant 
is subdivided into small enclosed bins in which 
a constant humidity control is possible by means 
of forced warm air supplied by an oil burning 
furnace and controlled by a humidistat. The 
humidistat calls for heat when the humidity 
reaches a certain pre-determined point and has 
no bearing on the surrounding temperature. 

The building is uniquely constructed, employ- 
ing a Teco-connectored clear span arch. The 
arches provide a span of 72 feet without inside 
supports. Facilities of the plant are felt to be 
a fitting climax to the company’s 75 years of 
continuous operation. 

To be certain that the lumber reaches the 
customer in the same perfect condition that it 
leaves the Scranton plant, enclosed van type 
trailers have been secured which insure against 
the lumber picking up moisture during delivery. 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books ; 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














VIRINVI SC eee 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block, 
Port Arthur, Ontario 








FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 
BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 

















Sones 
Lumber and Log Book 


Standard Book throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Most complete book of its kind 
ever published. Gives measurements 
of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular 
Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of 
Trees; Land Measure; Wages, Rent, 
Board, Interest, Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Sent postpaid for 50c 


Americanfiunberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 
on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the period Oct. 19-24, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 








West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Lengths Lengths Standard Lengths _ Dimension 
1x3 rift— %4X4&6— ~ eer 19.79 19.65|°* 
B&btr Sht. 60.95 *62.00| B&better.. 43.00 46.131;%6 51121? 23.31 23.46/12 & 14 .. 24.40 22.34 
No. 1 Sht. 50.73 *58.93 sols iets s wearers a Et: ytd 
No. 2 .... 36.00 40.00 _Surtace nish, No. 2 Shiplap and zo = et ee ot ‘ 
1x3 flat Teerogag Lengths Boards, Std. Leth. ol 24 .. 29.88 - 
grain— &better af— 
B&better.. 40.72 43.00] {nch thick— Shortleat— 488 24.83|12 & 14... 22.18 21.36 
on oe wanes 39.15 38.48 q secccves 52.20 48.5411x10 _.... 24.64 23.58 16 EP a 22.08 21.71 
ae eee ee SS eae 52.98 49.9614 x19 29.21 24.76)18 .-.----- 23.98 23.95 
ak ehtten | Babenbes: 54.01 49.80 aati ks ' "1 20 ei 24.67 25.00 
tbtr Ss 57.25 62 4k ae 57.62 55.64 a 22 & = , ne. 
Moet Git, an00 saeolix® ...... 55.93 56.13 No. 3 Fencing, 2x8 
No 2 ... #3580 *86.17)|12 .«.---:- 75.78 73.20| Standard Lengths : 
No. 2 ....%35.80 *%36.17} > s 12 & 14 23.05 23.24 
1x4 flat 5&6/4 thick— | ene 13.35 14.21116 24.22 23.50 
. ; 4, 6, $...< 62.20 63.00lix¢6  .... 19.68 31.49lie gon”: ; ; 
grain— 510 73:16 75461 1x° ance’ 19.68 21.49/18 & 20 .. 24.92 24.38 
B&better.. 43.31 43.70/12 212: 89.44 85.25) 1% CM .. 19.34 19.91) 92 & 24 .. 29.00 *30.00 
me, 3 séve See 9.65 agai arte 2x10 
No. 2 22.25 21.83) Inch thick— No. 3 Shiplap and re F 
: Se, . etenntys «42.61 41.33] Boards, Standard is sates 2.23 35.83 
Ceiling, Standard © .sivenenes 42.17 41.58 Lengths 18 & 20° .. 25.20 24.96 
in Ix: Gaia'’*? Tree teasiizs. -----: 20.64 20.71/22 & 24 ..*30.67  .... 
‘ 7 r& coe S008 «38 
— 39.67 34.00 | [aes 59.44 62.71 = ; : . , ; oy * ieee — 14 25.03 24.79 
B&better.. 36.98 35.25 Rough Finish, ’ 16 ....--- 25.30 24.83 
No. 1 .... 34.08 32.73] Standard Lengths No. 1 Shortleaft 18 '..-.--. 25.36 25.83 
tbe aes Dimension Oe Gewese 31.33 27.50 
B&better - 3 
Drop Siding, Stand- | Inch thick— x4 22 & 24 ..*34.23.... 
ard Lengths, 1x6 4 ncecceee 51.13 eco ag |i2 & 14 26.78 26.01 Ne. 2 Dissension, 
No. 117 E seserewe Bees eS-CCTIG ....... 27.27 27.37 
— *48 7! 47.00 Random Length 
B&better.. 37.79 ....]8 -2-.-++: 8.75 47.00118 & 20 .. 28.75 29.89 
No. 1 .... 36.50 38.00 Ix5&10 .. 48.50 55.00199 @ 24 |" 36.00 ....|2x4 Short- 
No. 116— , P 66.50 70.00] 2x6 leaf .... 17.86 16.80 
B&better.. *46.50 ya 12 & 14 .. 24.26 23.83/Shortl’f & Longl’f— 
No. 1 .... 42.98 43.25 4-8 57.2 | Sere 24.96 24.72 2x6 17.95 19.00 
Assorted patterns— | |5249° °°" "" 15 | eS Ft re $6.98 $7.Silo-5 °°°°°° a ie 
5@10 ..... 63.25 iat > 6.34 27:86 SS 18.00 16.00 
B&better.. 45.20 40.00} 49 $0.18 *80,18iee 4.°22°°* 2 229° 2x10 18.55 *18.65 
No. 1 .... 41.06 40.691°- ‘"""""*° — Ae +s See ROOWEEEES .... SUSY MERU 
Casing, Base & Jamb, 7 26 5 
Rallroad Material Standard Lengths [ig <1" "35°35 36:25| Timbers, 20 & Under, 
Car lining, siding B&better— 18 27.62 28.58 No. 1 
and roofing— ee 61.04 57.25/99 © °° °° °° 27.70 28.50 
B& better— 1x6&8 ... 59.72 57.13199 ¢°34°'' 39°50 ~..., |Shortleaf— 
ee perariers 23 Pea a ae ixGnOn8.. 204g B8ee 
me, 3 enn’ ai No. 1, Feneing, ar 34.25 32.31) 4x6—8x 4 : 
1x4, 9... 48.90 *50.00] standard Lengths [14 000-2 34.10 32.43] 3&4x10 ..- 34.52 229.24 
42x4, 9 ...043.90) ...- 4x4 1.2... 32.41 *30.00}16 ......-- 33.63 33.06] ox x -495 
mae, 38 .. 47.35 ee ks age 31.35 30.43/18 & 20 .. 35.50 *34.20 3&4x12 --. 41.44 34.25 
ee * . aes 22 & 24... 43.00 ....|5x12-12x12 40.51 39.00 
42x4, 10 .. 41.50 aaa No. 1 Shiplap and 2x12 
1x6, 12&14 42.33 .... Boards, 12 & 14 37.35 33.25 Plaster Lath 
§$x6,12&14*43.25 .... Standard Lengths , ee 37.87 37.25 — 
ee) eet eee | rere 33.24 *33.95]18 ....... 37.95 *36.67| BX1%4”, 4 
§2x6, 18 .. 56.25 coecfemeaeee ... S6.20 SER.50590 ....00. 40.95 *37.00|}No. 1 .... 4.77 5.00 
Baeee, BE... GB.GO cc ccV ames sescs 46.44 oe & 36 2. GES nee FR SZ cee COO FEE 





OAK FLOORNG 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 
—s, x1” 3x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht. - $75.00 $70.00 $66.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 72, 00 65.00 62.00 63.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65 5.00 52.00 55.00 48.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 65.00 55.00 56.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 68.00 54.00 55.00 50.00 
Clr. pin. red..... 70.00 57.00 52.00 51.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 62.00 50.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 64.00 55.00 45.00 45.00 


No. 1 com. wht.. 58.00 49.00 39.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 59.00 49.00 39.00 38.00 
No. 2 common... 39.00 34.00 32.00 27.00 


1x2” %x1%” x2” 
> A re $80.00 $75.00 eer 
2 By” SS a a 75.00 70.00 
A SO. eee. 63.00 61.00 
ee 63.00 61.00 
a eae 64.00 63.00 65.00 
OS eee 64.00 63.00 60.00 
ee 58.00 56.00 59.00 
a SOG kechenvee.es 58.00 56.00 57.00 
ee. 2 COM. Wt... cc ccsce 54.00 50.00 45.00 
wee 2 COUR, BOGicocccvives 55.00 52.00 43.00 
No. 2 common.......... 37.00 32.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}i-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentialg figured on Memphis origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
#;-inch, $3.50. 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Oct. 16-21, inclusive. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


pueeree Pine 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— Ay 6/4RW 
EE ics aguas $61.48 $65.1 $64.98 
cy. Aa 41.29 $395 42.92 

SHop, S2S— . No.l No. 2 
Re ere $34.53 $23.71 
A EE Sa eae er eens 34.1 22.61 

ComMMoNns, S2 or 4S— 
1x 8 ay AE Oe ree eS $28.63 $22.10 
ver iy TS ED, Soe an 31.04 22.50 

No ay meena creer ent, $15.43 

Idaho White Pine 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5-6/4RW 
CO Wee EG ic hickemaans $72.88 $88.15 
Cease CEP) Tks. ccccssccs 42.44 64.12 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 2 No. 3 


No. 1 oO. 
is. : sae Si Sli Sivls Caoree as e+ $34.96 $26.95 
inf Wises etata eters 1.07 41.56 29.42 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4, S2 or 4S RWRL....$17.14 
Sugar Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— Ag ty 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&Btr. RL ...... $72.96 $70.11 $71.00 
c ae eet aieiarata Cue 67.20 66.15 65.25 
ein lglin's aaa 53.68 53.46 53.30 
sHor,. Bes No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Pee Serer $40.35 $29.74 $22.75 
6/4 pun anelar-getna ace atan ata 38.20 29.60 21.13 
Oe Sixearacescuss 51.39 32.63 22.25 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
ee See ee eee $22.95 
BIeGGsOm, BEG. 1, BUGS occcicsccccense 21.62 
Bea 2eO. Sy We GP Ge. BEB. ccc ccciccnse 19.93 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 34.63 
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WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 

No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S or S1S1E Stand- 
ard and Extra Standard: 
8 10, 12&14 16 


i: 2 gprs rere $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
eee ee 33.00 34.00 35.50 
= ee 33.00 34.00 35.50 
ee ee 34.50 35.50 37.00 
FEED 6 dics vcawecwene 35.50 36.50 38.00 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1ISIE or 84S 
Standard and Extra Standard: 
8’ 10’,12’&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
2x 4 - - $35.50 : $34.5 36. 38. 
SE. 6 casa ee 33.50 33.50 36.50 38.50 
BES .coe Se 34.50 34.50 36.50 38.50 
2x10 .... 36.50 37.50 36.50 38.50 40.50 
SEES cree St.00 38.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 30.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 

Royals: 


o 
o 
or 
o 
o 
o 





MEN ea leasesaral a ekrety arate make Scien e nie ee $4.15 

MED shi aw shale whe aie eal awe aie wae EOS 2.90 

NO ia ae ao alo! vb area eid 6a 0 Wa SS Cob stow 2.00 
Perfections: 

Sg | ERS Se ea ee Pana a ee Ae $3.40 

RTE 75,5 cc's. cnahe ihre: on an eee Sree 2.45 

EIS. iyo Si iat aig 6 a axe aable we, dlacp uate N 1.55 
XXXXX: 

I COS fe acd ale alte ata dl oiaeaheseee $3.00-$3.05 

A RO an 6 ha cd'e ard ose mnuenewede 2.35- 2.40 

SPS INR ocd mw asahe are ebaiwass acaterack wi tere 1.50- 1.55 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


BPE cevecces $63.00 $53.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
OFS sevscess 68.00 58.00 41.00 28.00 19.00 
re 73.00 63.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
GFE asecdwcs 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


ee $78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $25.00 $19.00 

OES aes came 83.00 73.00 53.00 29.00 21.00 

i eer 86.00 76.00 54.00 31.00 23.00 

| 93.00 83.00 64.00 33.00 23.00 
i er 98.00 88.00 71.00 45.00 .. 
ESSE 4:6.000,0 9:0 103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 

BIS Gieetese's 70.00 60.00 39.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS’ Sel. Com. Com. ° Com. 


see $73.00 $58.00 $47.00 $30.00 $15.00 
ME weds mere 78.00 63.00 52.00 34.00 17.00 
| err 81.00 66.00 55.00 36.00 17.00 
ose aka 86.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
a re 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00 18.00 
5 RE 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 .... 
ee 101.0 86.00 71.00 42.00 
i Sere: 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00 
Be ec eceiemets 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00. 
ee Oe 161.00 146.00 123.00 ats 
2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com. & Sel. Com Com 
Po staeaaie 48.00 38.00 $27.00 $19.00 
Se 53.00 43.00 29.0 20.00 
SS I EE 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
| ee 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 
, ae 59.00 49.00 34.00 
ta ears caters 64.00 54.00 39.00 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com. Com 
Rawlens ed $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
', eee 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
cg SA eee 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
ae 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 
i ee 78.00 63.00 40.00 
RE Site se-aes 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch — FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
Se wesos nee $83.00 $65.00 $46.00 $27.00 $17.00 
| ERR 88.00 70.00 51.00 33.00 18.00 
|, eer eS 91.00 75.00 56.00 39.00 18.00 
_ ee 94.00 82.00 66.00 44.00 19.00 
ME cecwnads 0 86.00 73.00 47.00 
2 ene 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00 
, ae 156.00 146.00 121.00 
. ee 73.00 59.00 42.00 26.00 
ee 75.00 61.00 45.00 27.00 
No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Maple— FAS Sel. Co Com 
bee odie oe 9.00 $41.00 $25.00 $17.00 
3 Se 66.00 46.00 29.00 18.00 
EL ainie Ha oacke 76.00 51.00 34.00 18.00 


Oe usiceiess 81.00 56.00 34.00: 19.90 











Nove 


6/4 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 30: 




















Qrtd. Red Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS oS SPS 33.50 
eT , ee 80.00@82.00 | No. 1 Com.— 
Bee. camiaais Bee © OSE vcsewc 34.00 
S{ ae 78.00 No. 2A Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— sy re 22.00 
UIE cules ty ae ae 22.75 
i: aera mee © O/¢ «2.0860 24.75 
ChE p32 retin 37.50 @3s. 00 Soft Maple 

Plain Red Gum rg Run— 

FAS i eee 19.25 
Ti, Qe 80.00 Beech 
No. 2 Com.— FAS— 
Yo ere 29.60 0.8/6 2c0e0% 35.00 
Qrtd. Sap Gum a: rr 37.50 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
Ce eae SP.GO £478 ce ccss 25.00 
OP wa xis ne 43.25@44.00 | 5/4 ...... 27.50 
C7 sesisus 42.50 No. 2 Com.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— © saneer 15.00 
S78 ce wuee 27.50 Elm 
Tse 34.50@35.00 No. 2 Com 
Plain Sap Gum 4 eee 14. 4.00@14. 50 
cAS— Log Run— 
a eer 40.00 @ 42.00 ‘, Se T 19.25 
St) ere 38.75@39.25 | 6/4 ...... 25.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 5 ee 25.00 
ae 25.00 Cottonwood 
5/4 ......24.50@27.75 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
4 ney 28.50 @ 30.75 5 ee 26.00 @ 28.00 
SPE nccnes 35.00 | No. 2 Com.— 
No. 2 Com.— 7 ae 18.00 
i ees TH.08 § GSS. .c.c0¢% 20.25 
(i; 7 17.50 Log Run— 

+ my Black Gum Peay 21.50 
FAS Plain Sycamore 
| ae 44.00 Log Run— 
iY; ee SeOe © GSE 50205 19.25 
3 oY er 55.00 Willow 
No. 1 & Sel.— No e]._— 

FOSS  ocikcs SG:00 © SFE o06 0s 30. aed 00 
ett Gale EF BFE éc600% 
Log Run— Log Run— 

eee 30.00 : Se 21.50 
5 ee 30.00 Magnolia 
a Sea 30.00 | FAS 
i ae 32.50 _ re 61.00 
Ss 35.00 | No. 1 & Sel.— 

ol re 40.00 © suas 35.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo Hackberry 

Log Run Log Run— 

yf Pe SEG 0 S74... .ace 18.50 
Plain Tupelo Cypress 

No. 2 Com.— FAS— 

aS te ec). ee 67.00 @ 70.00 

Plain White Oak See 85.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— SS, eee 75.75 
i, ee 5 e . e 85.25 
OF ce Red Oak 10/4 104.50 
ae 45.00 00 @ 48.00 
rer 50.00 00 @60. 
i 53.00 00@65. 
es ee 63.00 00 @70. 
a eee 90.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

aon 29.00 @31.25 /4 43.75 
a BEE0 7 B/E .c04.0 46.25 @58.00 
i, ee 35.50 | No. 1 Com.— R 

Mixed Oak Dac eeiee 38.75 
No. 3—B com.— No. 2 Com.— 
S/4 occn% 8.25 CS ne 23.00 

Plain Poplar Mixed Hardwoods 

Saps & Sel.— Dunnage— 

5/4 wakearens 52.00 | 4/4 .....- 8.50 








DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 30.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&B 





tr. Cc D 

ot apes $44.00 $33.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
(2. Pree ere $31.00 +3. 00 $23.00 
EWE: vccicesewnrewewee 35.00 31.00 25.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $32.00 $24.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 32.00 24.00 
e 
ere $30.00 $28.00 $20.00 
jit | eee Peye eeerent uence iS 30.00 28.00 19.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 ix8 1x1 1x1 
a Cee $21.00 $21.00 $21.00 $24.00 
mG. Be cies 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
CS eee 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
a eee ey +4 ves. 00 $24.00 $24.00 $24.00 
BO Siciebivcae 23.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 
eee 33, 00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
2) ae 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 24.50 
SEER 540s ees 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


4x10 poems 20 feet and shorter and 
IE er ihn ikl 0 as aon Sins wae one -e $19.00 

EZRES BO Ot. DOIG BAOTUOE. 2.6. ccc acswcccwes 19.00 

oo Se eS rr er 20.50 


American fiunherman 
WESTERN WHITE SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. o. b. Chicago or 
72 cent rate, effective Oct. 25, on air dried 
western white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, 
drop siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. ay 00 $55.00 $57.00 = 00 = ro 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 75 48.75 48.75 60.75 


No. 2, 6-16’.. 373s 44.25 45.25 rt 75 B01 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 35.75 36.75 36.75 386.75 38.25 
No. 4, 6-207.. 30.75 31.75 $31.75 31.75 31.75 

No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 6 to 20 
feet, is $31.25; No. 5 common, 1x4-inch and 
wider, 4 to 20 feet, $24.50. 


saad ,8-16'— 

4"&wadr. 4” . as 8” 10” 12” 
or $80.00 = 00 $82.00 $86. “ “ 4 = 00 
No. 1.. 63,75 60.75 60.75 70.7 9.75 


No. 2.. 56.25 56.25 56.25 ge.ge et or 98 
No. 3.. 40.75 40.75 40.75 40.75 42.25 41.25 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lengths, add $2. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wadr., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2. 

No. 4 common, add $2. 

6-foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 3 common, de- 
duct $3. 

Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot. 

“Cc” 4° .$33.75 “D” 4” $24.75 “EB” 4” .$15.50 

So”. Bt.05 6”. 26.75 e”.. 17,68 

Lath, spruce and pine, 4 foot; No. 1, $7.15; 

$43 2, $6.90; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 
logs are as follows: 

Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-18; No. 3, 
$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $34; No. 2, $28. 


Cedar Shingle logs $17. of jumber logs, $30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13. 


30.—Average prices of 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Oct. 28: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 
ted snte-simeiele i e-a1e ewe b wets $62.00 $62.00 
| RTS SR I er ee 55.00 54.00 
No _ EEE Pe eee ret 35.00 36.00 

~~ grain— 
Sere ee eee eer 40.00 40.00 
DUM Wo iis.a-sw oasis oe wre ale oes 30.00 31.00 


Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 


COTe. TERE sis vcescdine ee 65s $36.00 $34.00 
POPC, TERE 6c bstce ce caccns 48.00 42.00 
Boston Partition, }§{x4 ...... 45.00 40.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.117 No. 116 


Seer slaleleua a ataievre. sreuvtara e e ae 42.00 $46.00 
Wt ary erste eras mises piece eat 40.00 43.00 
No. Rodd se CRee Rowe wen 30.00 31.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/ .$54.00 $59.00 $54.00 $55.00 $59.00 $80.00 
sya: ... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
ee $61.00 $66.00 $61.00 $61.00 
MEE oe slasincavoss 61.00 66.00 61.00 61.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Listed at $8 and UNG? ......<6 c0ccsvcvsiones 40% 
i at. ee er tere Saree en ne 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
*Boards, S4S, No. 1.$37.00 $37.00 $40.00 $48.00 
or Shiplap No. 2. 24.00 25.00 25.00 29.00 


Dimension, S48, sate, 


03 
De 5. 5 cis oa aieieten anaemia eae ales $28. 00 25 

ox | RSE re eae ene ore 25.00 22.00 
BRN 5G nis ha Ow koe eee EIS Rlalbiere eis 26.00 24.00 
eee Pe 36.00 28.00 
. "Serene ei irc enna t no srs 41.00 30.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

RS Doc are ae ES ORES ORS ODES MOD $5.25 
ae Re ee Re nee enuresis er 4.25 





*Applies to the new SPA grade of No 1 
common. 


69 | 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 30.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear “ae — 
nM ee ee $26.00 $23.00 $19.00 
oss ee 31.00 25.00 23.00 
O-ONGE S ie binvcecwens ce 38.00 34.00 31.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
DON. 4.5.5 aves bade Vinson ade Daas pare Ok $59.00 
oe ee Ee ee ELE ORES Teele hoe! 62.00 
SOONG o5.54.0ce ot alearssisewese siblece*sieiesaias ee 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 6-16’ 
82S or S4S 
or Rough 
BE cs ava Shit seo kaa bebeeen ee $80.00 
MO tah gg vs sivetisi whet kiana 6 6 iw wae anbneoaeio 85.00 
Gace). <: 0-00's 40 hie Sree w cwilew seine a alewuas 90.00 
ern a 
| eee nn ee ere ee a 
a ile aw er enero sie Coneieiers 


l ‘ ° 
1x22&23” ee ee 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
Pee tale ae bt ORs ewes otea eee $36.00 
Se eee 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listing under $4..... geooabenentidtiets 
Listing $4 and OVE... wccccccceceees 


Clear Lattice, 5/16, 4 to 10’ 
100 lin.ft. 
1%” 


eee ccerecccccsccccccccscesseccccecs 00 








YOU’LL SELL MORE 
MAPLE FOR HOMES 


. Because of widespread building of bet- 
ter homes. 


.Because no other flooring offers such 
lasting good performance. 


... Because the new finishes (natural and 
color) and patterns give Maple re- 
freshing new beauty. 


.. Because MFMA advertising acquaints 
new thousands with Maple’s un- 


equalled economy. 


.By stocking MFMA Northern Hard 
Maple, benefit from 
Association selling activity and enjoy the 
constant protection of Association grading 
and trade-marking. Write for Grading 
Rules and information on new finishes. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1795 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


(Northern Hard) 
THE LONGEST-WEARING COMFORTABLE FLOOR 


you'll sell more, 








Amemecanfiumberman 








OBITUARY RECORD 





WILLIAM WALDO CAMERON, 61, presi- 
dent of William Cameron & Co., Inc., Waco, 
Tex., passed away Oct. 16 while testifying as 
a witness in a court room. The physician who 
was summoned said that death was due to 
a blood clot in the coronary artery. He had 
not been in poor health. Mr. Cameron was 
born in Waco, and he was connected with the 
company founded by 
his father from teen- 
age. When 17, William 
informed his father 
that he was ready to 
go to work instead of 
continuing the pursuit 
of education. For a 
while he worked in a 
woolen mill then was 
employed at the Cam- 
eron Mill & Elevator 
Co. where he received 
no favors. Sometime 
later his father gave 
him a position in the 
Cameron retail yard in 
Waco as billing clerk 
and by 1898 he was as- 
suming some of the 
responsibility of the 
general management. 
When young William 
was 20, his father died. 
The business was con- 
tinued as a partner- 
ship by the heirs until 
Oct. 10, 1900 when the 
corporation was 
formed under its pres- 
ent name, with William 
as its head. The cor- 
poration consisted of 
him, his mother, and two sisters. 





He was al- 
ways conservative in the administration of the 


business. Mr. Cameron’s greatest pleasures 
were his family, his business, his country 
home and his hobbies of hunting, fishing and 
horses. He was regarded as one of central 
Texas’ best marksmen with a rifle or shot- 
gun, and had a fine collection of guns. Wil- 
liam Cameron Park, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots nature created in the South, was 
donated by the Cameron family in memory 
of the elder William Cameron, founder of 
the company. It consists of several hundred 
acres. Mr. Cameron was prominent in 
Masonry. Survivors are his widow, two 
daughters and a grandchild. 


JOHN TAYLOR ADAMS, 76, 
Carr, Adams & Collier Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and a direct descendant of the second and 
sixth presidents of the United States, passed 
away Oct. 28 at his home in Dubuque. Mr. 
Adams started with the sash and door manu- 
facturing concern as an office boy in 1881. He 
was nationally prominent in the Republican 
party, having served as chairman of the 
GOP national committee from 1921-1924. Mr. 
Adams helped direct Warren G. Harding’s 
campaign, was in charge of Calvin Coolidge’s 
campaign, and a close friend of Herbert 
Hoover. Mr. Adams and his family were 
frequent visitors at the White House during 
the last Republican regime of three presi- 
dents. He was regarded as an authority on 
American history, and his library was con- 
sidered the most complete in Iowa in the 
fields of history and politics. His widow, two 
daughters, a son and two sisters survive. 


ROBERT D. MOORE, 45, assistant manager 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., at Bend, Ore., died 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Portland, Oct. 25, 
after a brief illness. He was born in Spring- 


president of 


field, Mass., and after attending Columbia 
University, he joined the Shevlin-Hixon or- 
ganization in 1915. Since 1920 he had ap- 


peared at every session of the Oregon State 
legislature as a representative of the lumber 
industry. He was a member of various com- 
mittees under appointment of the governor, 
and was prominent in civic and fraternal 
affairs of his community. Mr. Moore is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, a son, 
four sisters and three brothers. 


WESLEY YALE HENRY, JR., 26, member 
of a prominent pioneer lumber family of Ta- 
coma, Wash., died Sept. 18 at Redondo Beach, 
Calif., from injuries suffered in a collision 
of his automobile and a truck the previous 
day at El Segundo, Calif. Mr. Henry had 
been employed as a lumber salesman at Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif., since leaving Tacoma 
in February. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Besides his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Yale Henry, he is sur- 
vived by two sisters, Edith Henry of Tacoma, 
and Mrs. William H. Hewitt, Jr., of Seattle. 


RICHARD MARLOW, 81, one of the earliest 
of the Pacific Northwest loggers, died in an 
Aberdeen, Wash., hospital Oct. 17. He was 
born in Kentucky and moved to Washington 
60 years ago. He first settled in Cowlitz 
County in that State, where he was super- 











intendent of the Inman-Poulsen Logging Co. 
He moved to Hoquiam, Wash., in 1904 and 
became a contract logger for the Polson Log- 
ging Co. He retired about 15 years ago, liv- 
ing in Hoquiam. He is survived by his widow, 
six sons and three daughters. 





HENRY J. SCHOO, SR., 55, president of the 
Frey Planing Mill Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky., 
died Oct. 20. He had been with the concern 
41 years, having gone to work there when 
it was known as the Lortz & Frey Co. He 
Was appointed secretary-treasurer in 1903, 
and served in that position 20 years before 
becoming vice president. In 1929 he was 
made president. He is survived by his widow, 
a son, four daughters and two sisters. 





PETER G. CONOVER, 89, a resident of 
Colorado for 52 years, died recently at his 
home in Denver after an illness of more than 
eight years. He went to Denver 30 years ago 
and for many years was a lumber whole- 
saler. In 1920 he established the Conover 
Lumber Co., which he operated until 1931, 
turning it over to his son, Waite D. Conover, 
because of ill health. Surviving, besides his 
son, are his widow, a daughter, and a grand- 
son, 


WILLIAM E. GUNTER, 60, manufacturer 
of lumber in Portland, Me., died Oct. 17. He 
carried on lumbering operations for the Shep- 
hard & Morse Co. in Gaspe, N. B., until 1929 
when he moved to Portland. With his sons, 
John, Edward, and Stewart, Mr. Gunter 
operated at several points in southern Maine 
and most recently operated a mill at Steep 
Falls. His widow, sons and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


NELS CHRISTIANSEN, 82, pioneer Wis- 
consin lumberman, who died in California, 
Oct. 16, was buried at Wausau, Wis., Oct. 26 
He was the father of Harry E. Christiansen, 
Milwaukee, president of the General Lumber 
Ca.: <<. Christiansen, president the C. M. 
Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis., and Mrs. Her- 
bert Rasmussen, McCloud, Calif., at whose 
home he passed away. 








ALFRED C. McCOMB, 82, pioneer, Oshkosh 
(Wis.) lumberman, died Oct. 28, following an 
extended illness. He had been a resident of 
the city since 1892. He was once reputed to 
have been one of the largest individual tim- 
berland owners in Wisconsin, holding tracts 
in that State, Michigan, Missouri, Florida, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Oregon. Two daugh- 
ters, a sister, and one granddaughter survive. 


JOHN M. BUCHANNAN, 84, Colorado lum- 
berman for many years, passed away at his 
home in Denver Oct. 20. A Canadian by birth, 
he went to Leadville when a young man and 
entered the lumber business. He lived in 
Leadville until 1914, then moved to Denver 
where he was in the lumber picture until 
1929. His widow, two daughters and a son 
are left. 


MRS. JOHN DOWER, 74, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Tacoma, Wash., 
died in a Tacoma hospital Oct. 16 following 
an illness of five days. Mrs. Dower was ac- 
tive in church and fraternal circles. Besides 
her husband, survivors include a son, two 
daughters, a sister and six grandchildren. 


ROBERT W. TUNIS, 73, who retired ten 
years ago as president of the Tunis-Cockey 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, died Oct. 28 in 
West Chester, Pa., after an illness of a year. 
Besides heading the lumber firm, Mr. Tunis 
was an officer of several other concerns. He 
leaves his widow, two sons, a brother, and 
two sisters. 


MRS. MARY EVERS JOHNSON, 46, vice 
president of the Johnson Lumber & Supply 
Co., at Buechel, Ky., died at St. Joseph In- 
firmary, Oct. 27, following an operation. Her 
husband, J. E'dwin, is president of the firm. 
Surviving also are four sons, a daughter, 
mother, two brothers, and three sisters. 


HAROLD M. EVENSTAD, 51, head of the 
Community Lumber & Fuel Co., Menasha, 
Wis., died Oct. 26 at an Appleton hospital 
following a recent appendectomy. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, three sons, his mother, 
three sisters, and five brothers. 


JOHN NOBLE BOSTON, 76. for the past 
forty years engaged in J. N. Boston & Sons, 
Marion, Ky., died Oct. 24 in a hospital at 
Nashville, Tenn., following a major operation. 
He is survived by two sons, one daughter 
and four grandchildren. 


DELBERT L. WESTOVER, 81, pioneer in 
the development of the Redwood Empire, died 
in San Francisco Oct. 23. He went to Cali- 
fornia in 1888, and bought substantial hold- 
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ings in Sonoma County and later added to 
them. He leaves two daughters. 


CHARLES W. SAEMAN, 59, partner in 
Louis Saeman’s Sons, Cross Plains, Wis., died 
Oct. 17 of a heart attack suffered at his 
office. Surviving are his widow, two sons 
and four daughters. 


_ BEN F. SUTTLE, 69, retail lumber dealer 
in Edwards, Miss., passed away recently. He 
had resided in the community for 50 years 
and was a leader in the town. Mr. Suttle 
was active in the Methodist church. 


MRS. NATALYE J. CAMPBELL, 55, wife of 
W. F. Campbell, representative of the Frost 
Lumber Industries in the Dallas, Tex., terri- 
tory, died suddenly Oct. 20. Her husband 
and a son survive. 





ASA C. ALBRIGHT, 52, formerly an in- 
spector for a number of hardwood lumber 
firms in the South, died Oct. 27 at Preston, 
Ga. His widow, a son and two sisters sur- 
vive. 


CHARLES B. BROWN, 64, owner and presi- 
dent of the Star Lumber Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., passed away Oct. 20. He lived in the 
city 35 years. 


ARTHUR L. SIDEBOTTOM, 64, who oper- 
ated a lumber business under his own name 
in Meridian, Miss., died Oct. 16. Survivors 
include his widow, three daughters and a son. 


FRANK LINDSEY HILL, 79, co-proprietor 
of the F. L. Hill Lumber Co., Danville, I1l., 
died Oct. 25, after a half century in the lum- 
ber business. 


CHARLES G. PRASSE, 79, president of the 
Prasse Lumber & Material Co., Rocky River, 
Ohio, died Oct. 18. Two daughters survive. 





Book Discusses Lumber Com- 
pany's Sustained Yield 


Program 


A book on “Timber Management and Finan- 
cial Plans for the Goodman Working Circle,” 
prepared with the cooperation of R. B. Good- 
man, president, Goodman Lumber Co., by 
United States Forest Service, North Central 
Region, Milwaukee, Wis., is available. This 
book analyzes the problems involved in selec- 
tive logging and sustained yield programs, pre- 
senting an analysis of the economic, technical 
and financial problems involved in managing 
timber resources of the Goodman Working Cir- 
cle which contains 355,840 board feet of mer- 
chantable sawtimber over a total area of 151,- 
910 acres of land. The company furnishes the 
means of subsistence for approximately 1,000 
families and four small communities, and pro- 
vides about $40,000 annually in taxes to local 
governments. The question about which the 
discussion revolves is: Whether it is better to 
make a high margin of profit quickly and then 
liquidate, leaving the human elements stranded 
and the area deforested; or to make a 3 to 6 
percent return on investment annually while 
building up a sustained yield program, which at 
the same time will provide employment for the 
community and conserve lumber resources for 
the nation? The problems inherent in this ques- 
tion are thoroughly discussed and charted. 





Forest Resource Report Re- 
leased on South Arkansas 
Delta Region 


The 46th of the series of Forest Survey re- 
source reports covering the “Forest Resources 
of the South Arkansas Delta” was released 
Sept. 20, 1939. General discussions of the 
topography, distribution of the population and 
of industries, including lumber mills and manu- 
facturing plants are presented. Facts re- 
lating to the depletion of virgin timber, prog- 
ress of the reforestation program, and probable 
future activity of mills in the area are given. 
Charts, maps and diagrams are used in clarify- 
ing the data. The report contains 24 pages and 
cover. Copies of the report are available upon 
request from the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, New Orleans, La. 
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